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ART, SCIENCE, AND MANUFACTURE, 


AS AN UNITY. 
—e— 
AN ESSAY IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
What we HAVE BEEN doing.— What we ane doing.— 
What we ovaat to do.—What we can do. 


BY GEORGE WALLIS, 
Thead Master of the Birmingham School of Design; Principal 
Superintendant of British Textile Manufactures, 24 
and Depaty in charee of Group C of Juries, in 
the Great Exhibition of i Formerly 
Head Master of the Manchester 
School of Design. 


“ Nil actum reputans, dum quod. superesset agendum.” 


[This Essay*, written amidst duties of an over- 
whelming character in connection with the Great 
Exhibition, and pressing literary and artistic 
engagements, was pap en intended to have 
been published as a distinct work, and as an 
offering to the cause in which the author has been 
long engaged—Tue Promotion oF THE ARTS 
OF DESIGN AS APPLICABLE TO MANUFACTURE. 
Believing, however, that, if found suitable for the 
purpose, its publication in the Art-Journal would 

ive it a much wider and more extensively 
egitimate circulation than any mere independent 
work could be expected to attain, the author 
felt that the educational interests he advocates 
would be best 


. ey yea by submitting it in 
competition for t 


e Prize Essay, ‘On the best 
mode of rendering the Exhibition of the Works of 
Industry of all Nations to be held in London in 
1851 practically useful to the British Manu- 
facturer.” Carefully concealing the authorship, 
the essay was submitted accordingly, and though 
not adjudged worthy of the first prize, the great 
object of the author is accomplished in its publica- 
tion in these pages, through the liberality of the 
proprietors of the Art-Journal, in specially award- 
ing a second prize. ] 


INTRODUCTION. 


AD the promoters of the 
movement, of which the 
Great Exhibition of the 
works of Industry of all 
Nations is the outward 
manifestation, only con- 
templated the realisation 
of a mighty show of the 

= = world’s handicrafts, in 
which the mere elegancies and luxuries of life 
were to be brought together for the amusement 
of gossiping millions, or the gratification of the 
curiosity of those, who, desiring to see what the 
workers in the foundry, the weaving shed, or at 
the potter’s wheel could do, and, as far as 
possible, see how they did it, without the 
trouble of visiting workshops or warehouse, 
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* It has afforded us much pleasure to award A sEconD 
Prize to the author of this essay — one of the number 
originally forwarded to us in competition for the prize 
of one hundred guineas. It is only just to the writer to 
state that his production was considered unquestionably 
the next best to the Essay accepted, and to add that one of 
the adjudicators considered it the best. On communicating 
with the writer under his anonymous signature of D, 
respecting the publication of his essay, we were gratified 
to find him to be Mr. George Wallis, whom we had long 
known as head master of the Manchester School of Design, 
and who has recently been appointed to the more important 
superintendence of the Birmingham Schoel,—a-position 
for which he is eminently qualified —Ed. A.-J. 


manufactory or market, the event which is now 
astonishing and instructing the nations, however 
interesting in many respects, would have lost 
its highest significance, and the wonder of this 
hour would have been easily eclipsed by the 
marvel of that which is to come. Not so how- 
ever with the demonstration of man’s industry, 
skill, and invention, wrought out as we see it at 
the present moment; for the germs of a new 
future for the genius, not merely of our own 
countrymen, but of all mankind, exists therein, 
and a cosmopolitan lesson is to be learned by 
means of the fact before us: by and through 
which, properly directed, the unity of the three 
great instruments of man’s worldly elevation, and 
mental improvement,—Art, Science, and Manu- 
facture,— may be more or less perfected, 
according as we make use of the opportunity. 

In speaking of the promoters of this move- 
ment, it is not meant to confine that term simply 
to those who have been the immediate agents in 
working out the great and noble scheme now 
so thoroughly accomplished as to be a source 
of national pride and satisfaction ; but to apply 
it to all those who have even remotely wrought 
in the direction of which it is the visible sign, 
or aimed at the realisation of a more perfect 
application of the principles of beauty to the 
utilities of life, and advocated a greater reliance 
on the certainty of art and science than on the 
more traditions of the workshop and the manu- 
factory, as well as a more perfect blending 
together of the esthetic with the material. All 
this has been rather the result of years of 
labour and progress than the effects arising out 
of a popular theme, worked up with great skill 
and pains, doubtlessly, but certainly dependent 
for its true vitality on foundations laid ere many 
of the immediate and most active promoters of 
the Great Exhibition had ever dreamed of such 
a thing. 

The fact however of its being now accom- 
plished only proves how desirable it was that it 
should be done, and its results will eventually 
show to what an extent mankind in the mass are 
influenced by example, from the minutest acts 
of everyday life up to the greatest deeds of 
patriotism. Nor can it be doubted that the 
influences happily brought to bear in the 
direction so palpably pointed out by this 
Exhibition, will be felt for years, perhaps for 
ages, after its elementary parts are distributed to 
the nations whence they came, and its records 
appear only to exist in the memories of those 
who have been privileged to see it, or in the 
written history of our time. The true record 
however will exist in the influence it will 
exercise upon the industrial, artistic, and 
scientific pursuits of mankind ; in the lessons it 
now teaches to the workman, the artist, and the 
thinker; in the seed sown to fructify in the 
minds of the intelligent looker-on; in the 
palpable manifestation at some future period, 
not very far distant, of an improved taste, alike 
in producer and consumer ; in higher aims on 
the part of the former, and a sounder judgment 
on the part of the latter: since it will show 
him that elegance and beauty are not essentially 
costly in production, and that even ugliness 
may be paid for too dearly, at even the smallest 
price. This lesson once fairly mastered by the 
consumer, the producer is in the position of a 
man who has the choice of either leading or 
being driven. He must either take the 
initiative in the production of that which his 
customer requires, or his customer will force him 
into it by going to those who can and will do 
so. It is therefore a simple question of 
knowing what is excellent on the one hand, and 
doing what is excellent on the other. Tosecure 
the knowledge what to do, and the power to the 
manufacturer and the artisan to do it, is the 
object of the Exhibition in a particular sense, 
and to embue the public with that appreciative 
tact called taste, is the pur of the display 
in its general sense ; and the great pu se of 
the manufacturer and the public will be best 
subserved by those means most largely calculated 
to perpetuate and increase the knowledge of 
that which is good, on the one hand, and the 
power to do that good, on the other. Such is 
also.the purpose of the present Essay. 


WHAT WE HAVE BEEN DOING. 

It has been already said that if it were a more 
question of the show of today, it would be 
sufficient to say that it is a good and an 
interesting, even a very wonderful, display of 
the inventive and industrial capabilities of 
mankind ; but when we come to the question 
how it is to be improved for future progress, — 
how much is to be learned from it, alike as to 
what to do and what to avoid—how much it is 
to teach that the materials produced in one 
country are the fit and proper basis upon which 
an exchange is to be made for the manufactures 
of another country; the question opens in its 
character, and it is widened to an incalculable 
extent, when we consider its bearing upon the 
genius of the artist, the inventive power of the 
mechanic, and the energy and enterprise of the 
manufacturer, to say nothing of the new views 
it is likely to give to the man of science. 
Taking high grounds then, it is to be hoped, 
perhaps more than to be expected, that due 
advantage will be taken of this opportunity to 
bring into closer affinity than heretofore, the 
scientific, artistic, and manufacturing elements 
of our country, and render them more directly 
available without so much waste as at present ; 
as well as to the promotion of national and 
individual prosperity, and the elevation of the 
tastes and pursuits of the masses of the people. 
It is not supposed that all this is to be achieved 
ina moment. Like the progress of the mighty 
fact of the day itself, it will be the work of time, 
of laborious efforts, of patient and well directed 
exertion. To begin, is to shorten the period 
of its consummation, and to miss such an 
opportunity as the present, would appear to 
indicate an apathy, which, though too truly 
existent amongst us, is not precisely consistent 
with past progress in this direction, or with the 
characteristics of the Anglo-Saxon race when 
once fairly aroused to the importance of any 
object which has for its promotion the social 
advancement, as well as the moral and intellec- 
tual improvement, of our country. 
If to this be added the consideration of the 
physical advantages, so to speak, which an 
increase of trade and commerce invariably 
brings with it, the fear would appear to be now, 
that as a people we may be tempted to go too 
far in this matter, as we have done in other 
valuable means of promoting the well-being of 
the people and the increase of national wealth, 
of which we have so memorable an example in 
our railways. For it must ever be remembered 
that the perfecting of those doubtful points of 
civil-engineering, of the practicability of which 
it took so large an amount of actual demonstra- 
tion to convince us, being once fairly carried 
out, produced a mania and an excitement which 
shook the whole fabric of society, and rendered 
men sceptical of that good which they had so 
grossly abused. It is necessary then to avoid 
what may lead to an injudicious use -of 
those results which, properly applied, may do 
an infinitude of service to every industrious and 
ingenious man in Britain; but which, if im- 
roperly applied, may do incalculable mischief, 
by the promotion of empiricism in art aud 
science, and an undue preponderance of power 
on the part of those who, possessing a factitious 
reputation supported by great pecuniary means, 
may completely mislead public opinion, to the 
injury of the meritorious artist, the painstaking 
man of science, and the industrious and ingenious 
workman. es 
It is maintained then, as a first proposition, 
and that upon which future illustration and 
argument are to be based, that the true interest 
of the workman, the man of science, and the 
artist, whether as producer, as inventor, or” 
designer, is the true interest of the manufacturer 
and the capitalist; and that the permanent 
orem of each and all is involved in a true 

ce of position, and the preservation of a 

just proportion and relative degree of the rewar« 
and credit due to each, for the production of 
those works on which the eaey and well- 
being of all so largely depend. 

Ifb “the hoe oibael rendering the Great 
Exhibition of 1851 practically useful to the 
manufacturer,” were meant the best mode of 
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and pence into his pocket within a given time, 
then the object of this essay will not be sub- 
served ; but, on the contrary, the time both of 
writer and reader will be wasted. By practical 
utility, however, is to be understood, the distinct 
and direct bearing of the numerous illustrative 
features of this Exhibition on our industrial 
operations, the due encouragement of our 
inventors, the excitement of the emulation of 
our workmen ; arousing the ambition of our artists 
to originality, instead of following out a system 
of everlasting copyism ; and, finally, the giving 
a proof direct, to our manufacturers and capital- 
ists, that beauty presents a finer field for 
investment than mere utilitarian ugliness, and 
that taste is a marketable commodity, which 
being of value, is worth getting honestly and by 
fair purchase. Taking this view of the question, 
there is much to be said worthy of the attention 
of every thoughtful and truthful mind, and of 
the consideration of all who desire to keep pace 
with the age in which they live, and who eschew 
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antediluvianisms as they would the cast-off | 


clothes and fashions of their ancestors. To 
show that to imitate and copy “left and right,” 
all that his more enlightened neighbour has 
done, would be to some minds a speedy method 
of demonstrating the apparent practical utility 
of this display of the ingenuity of the age, and 
one that unfortunately would be but too well 


understood and acted upon by many who know | 


| 


better end ought to do better. With such, how- 
ever, we have no community of feeling, and 
quite as little sympathy, though we may desire 
to benefit them by a few wholesome lessons in 
the science of distinguishing that which belongs 
to other people from that which is their own 
property; a knowledge which would be 
eminently useful tothem, and like other truths, 
doubly valuable, inasmuch as it would teach 
them to seek to do that for themselves, for 
which they are at present utterly dependent 
on others. 

The manufacturer who assumes that he is not 
only at liberty to learn by the example of his 
neighbour, but that those things which his 
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duties prevented the free importation of the 
originals, and as such gave an opportunity to 
those who could obtain specimens of the artistic 
skill and industry of the foreigner an opportunity 
of palming off, as their own, that which in 
reality belonged to others ; and it is most un- 
hesitatingly maintained that in the restrictions 
existent some years ago, we find the true secret 
of the non-encouragement of originality of artistic 
design at all worthy of the name amongst us. 
What inducement was there for a manufacturer 
in Spitalfields to buy a design upon paper, how- 
ever excellent it might be, when he could get 
far superior designs ready to his hand in silk, 
for one fourth the price —and a certainty that 
the man whose skill and enterprise had produced 
it, had no possible chance of showing his goods 
in the British market, except by smuggling them ; 
and as to selling them if the duty was paid, 
that was quite out of the question. Hence our 
menufacturers had no interest in, or induce- 
ment to promote, the true development of the 
genius of their own countrymen. Artists had no 
inducements to pay any attention to the orna- 
mentation of the utilities of life, and the 
foreigner got the credit, which by the by he 
richly deserved, of doing any thing that was 
worth looking at, and we got the credit (?) of 
robbing him of it as quickly as possible after he 
had done it. Again,take an example from the 
bronze ornament trade. How easy for a manu- 
facturer from Birmingham to go over to Paris, 
purchase the latest castings in bronze, whether 
figures, groups, or chandeliers, bring them home, 
take them to pieces, mould and cast them either 
in iron or in brass, and coolly bring them into 
the market as the result of his own skill and en- 
terprise ; the ignorance of his customers being 
a sure guarantee against detection, and the loose 
morality of his neighbours an excuse to his own 
conscience, since he calculated that people 
living in glass houses would be likely to avoid 
throwing stones. Nor did it always happen that 
the manufacturer, whose notions of right and 
wrong were so oblique, cared very much 


| for the integrity of the design thus pirated: or 


neighbour does are precisely the things which he | 


ought to do, and the nearer the imitation the 
better for his purpose—yes, even to the imitation 
of that neighbour's name, which being more 
honourable than his own he does homage to by 
forging—is not precisely the man to whom the 
present age can consistently look for improve- 
ment ; and if the majority of those engaged in 
manufactures follow his example, it is quite 
certain that very little progress will be made, 
since such can only be followers rather than 
leaders. Now this has been found to be espe- 
cially inconvenient, since such a system might be, 
and indeed has been, pursued until there has 
been nothing left worthy of being copied ; and 
as “when things are at the worst, they some- 
times mend,” we find that, at such a time, the 
very dearth of originality produces some one 
who gives the future tone to the pursuits in 
which he is engaged, and the signal being once 
given, the whole pack of imitators are after him 
in full cry. As this system, however, has its 
inconveniences, especially of late years, and since 
& suspicion has sprung up that a man's brain-work 
is as much his property as his hand-work, or its 
pecuniary results as manifested in the contents 
of his purse, it has been thought more conve- 
nient to pilfer the foreigner whose whereabout 
being at a distance, the cheat was not so easily 
detected ; but even this had, and still has, and it 
is to be hoped ever will have, its disadvantages ; 
since as each individual appropriator of other 
men’s ideas had an equal right to, and had esta- 
blished equal facilities for obtaining, those ideas ; 
it happened that the manufacturer who produced, 
as he supposed, the only genuine results of this 
petty larceny, frequently found that two or three 
of his fellows had done precisely the same thing 
with more or less success; and worse still, that 
one of these had been so lucky as to be the 
first in the market with the stolen goods, and by 
this means got the credit for originality perhaps, 
but certainly for being an adept at sharper 
practice than his neighbours. Now this was 
pre-eminently the style of business carried on in 
goods in which the British manufacturer is, or 
was, protected by customs’ duties, since these 





perhaps, he would pride himself in producing 
“something new,” by putting together various 
portions of different designs, as if incongruity 
was as much an element of beauty as variety. 
Nor did he scruple to leave out any portion of 
more than ordinary difficulty in casting, suppos- 
ing that it answered his purpose better to do so, 
and his mutilated copy could be sold at a lower 
rate by the omission, Thus his work was 
very often a reproduction ef the foreign design, 
with the best portion left out, And all this for 
the sake of cheapness ! 

Happily this state of things is rapidly 
passing away, and it only needed a demon- 
stration such as the one now so unmistakeably 
placed before us, to prove that our highest and 
best interest consists in the fullest possible 
development and encouragement of the genius 
of our own countrymen, not merely for the sake 
of supplying our own markets, but also for 
making those exchanges with the nations around 
us, through which we are stimulated to do 
greater things by their example, and they again 
are urged forward in the race of improvement. 

The question is in reality one of national 
morality as well as national enterprise and 
intelligence. What right have our manu- 
facturers to rely upon others to solve the 
problem of success in any particular department 
of art or manufacture, and then to avail them- 
selves of it at a merely nominal price !—since 
the relative cost which a specimen of manu- 
facture bears to the original design is but such 
nominal price; inasmuch as he who produces 
it calculates upon paying for the artistic skill in 
the sale of a given number and makes his charge 
accordingly. How unjust then for any man to 
take that which only bears a proportion to the 
whole, and, treating it as if he had paid for that 
whole, proceeds to bring into the market ata 
reduced cost that, for whose very existence he 
is indebted to the man he is foully cheating of 
the fair reward of his enterprise and skill. 

_ In putting this question in this, its strongest 
light, it is not intended to do so offensively, but 
simply to call attention to the bearings of the 
matter in order to its full and complete reforma- 
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tion ; since many have followed thi i 
piracy, who did not perceive in ohid tan a 
intrenched on the boundaries of fair and _ . 
dealing, and, who were still further off eo - 
its deadening influence on the unencouraged — 
consequently, uncultivated skill around them. 
To raise up talent in any department of hum 
knowledge there must be some call for a, 
talent—encouragement during progress, and an 
appreciation of the result as applied to manu- 
factures. Our countrymen have had but little 
of the former, and still less of the latter, It is 
true, it might be argued that their achievements 
in this direction have not been such ‘as deserve 
appreciation, but the truth is, that owing to the 
light in which the ornamental and decorative 
arts have been hitherto viewed, few of the right 
sort of men have devoted their attention to this 
question ; and the few who have done so have 
had infinitely more of labour than profit, more 
rebuffs than bank notes, asa reward for their 
exertions. 

But there is another phase of this subject in 
which the interests of this latter class have been 
wantonly sacrificed at the shrine of fashion and 
prejudice, and the very talent and originality 
for which the artist ought to have been rewarded, 
or at least, obtained his meed of praise, have been 
made the means of depriving him of the credit 
thus due, on the instant he produced anything 
of sufficient excellence and originality to enable 
the retailer of the article to foist it upon his 
customer as a foreign production ; since it was 
considered so much the more valuable from the 
very fact that it would sell for the production 
of the well educated artists of France or 
Germany. Thus the English ornamentist 
labours under the double disadvantage, first of 
having his talent to do denied altogether, and 
when his proved skill has overcome this 
difficulty, it is not thought wise to give him the 
credit because a prestige exists in favour of his 
rival. What glorious encouragement is this for 
our Art-students, and how stimulating of 
exertion to those who are preparing to follow 
this path in our Schools of Design! So long as 
they do things of sufficient mediocrity they 
have the privilege of all the sneers at their 
incapacity which every one thinks himself 
qualified to utter; but: the instant the point is 
reached at which true excellence appears, the 
work is pronounced good enough to justify its 
misrepresentation, since it would be considered 
a waste of means to call that the production of 
an English artist which possesses sufficient 
merit to enable the purchaser of his talent to 
represent it as the work of those to whom 
fashion, and it is but justice to say, fact too, has 
taught us to look as the modern exponents of 
the tasteful and the beautiful. 

The first practical and useful result then of 
this great display of the genius and industry of 
modern times will be to prove to our manufac- 
turers that which they have never yet believed 
in,—a reliance on the skill and talent around 
them, when that skill and talent have had fair 
means of development in the first instance, and 
due encouragement afterwards. The Anglo- 
Saxon character has ever been characterised by 
one great element of worldly success—that. of 
self-reliance. In matters of Art—that in which 
the race has succeeded least, it has been charac- 
terised by the very reverse. Instead of boldly 
thinking for ourselves we have ever been in & 
state of abject reliance on the decision of others. 
With strong heads to plan, skilful hands to 
make, and powerful wills to carry forward all 
those things which our convictions have taught 
us to regard as valuable and useful, we have 
shown an utter apathy and disregard of those 
very embellishments of the utilities of life, which 
after all we affect to — and ng do 
admire; but about which we have never 
to think for ourselves, since we have been borne 
down with the conviction that we did not, nor 
ever could be brought to understand them = 
to do them for ourselves was utterly impossib e; 
and simply because we arene tried, we 
never were to try ; or if we did try, and succe 
why then od was some mistake, and it bm 
much better to believe that others did it, t 
to believe that we did it ourselves. 

Some years ago it was the antique 
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study—not with any hope that much could be 
done, but — to teach us humility. The 

t was constantly invoked to crush the present, 
and he who dared to think out of the beaten 
track, usually got punished for his temerity. 
Having got on pretty tolerably as regards our 
imitation, and even emulation of the antique, 
for since the period at which a Wedgwood had 
perception enough to recognise and liberality 
enough to encourage a Flaxman, the notion has 
been gradually gaining ground, that although we 
have not yet produced a companion for the 
Medicean Venus, or the Apollo of the Belvidere, 
yet that we have a few tolerable statues which, 
if sufficiently tobacco-juiced, and judiciously 
bruised, buried, and dug up again, might pass 
for something better than, as modern productions, 
they have ever been recognised to be,—the 
antique then is not so much the object of 
glorification as it was wont to be; but then we 
have discovered that French and German talent 
can alone read it aright, and make that use of it 
which modern requirements demand, So with- 
out troubling ourselves as to why our neigh- 
bours are so much the more capable of doing 
this than ourselves, we are content to follow 
their lead in all matters of Art appertaining 
to the utilities of life, and to pay an amount for 
the products of their skill, a tithe of which 
would, when judiciously applied, educate our 
own artists and artisans to do the work for us, 
and that too in a manner more suited to our 
own wants and requirements, and the genius of 
the country. 

Now it is a fact, which only those know who 
have carefully watched the movement that has 
resulted in the Great Exhibition of the Works 
of Industry of All Nations, and carefully noted 
the manifestations arising out of it in all its 
phases, that they who have been most largely 
dependent upon foreign talent for designs 
as applied to their productions, have been 
among=t the “ pooh-pooh” section of society who 
could not see any good, but on the contrary a 
great evil, to arise out of this manifestation of 
the world’s industry. Not that this pooh-poohing 
ever reached the point of actual opposition, but, 
sheltering itself under innuendos, it dealt largely 
in all sorts of side-winds and left-handed helps. 
The secret of this, however, lay in the fact that 
the true source of the artistic part of their 
manufacture would stand revealed, and the fact 
become patent to the whole world that English- 
men, with all their energy, talent, and industry, 
had not yet a sufficient perception of their 
own interests to teach their children to draw, 
or to encourage those who had been so taught ; 
and that they thought it better to go to Paris 
and pay twenty shillings for a design, than 
spend five at home to educate their own country- 
men. * Further, that even when they had 
educated, or rather afforded certain facilities for 
educating their own artists and artisans, they 
had failed to reward the former either by money 
or appreciation, and as to the latter, the more 
able they were, the less credit or payment they 
were to obtain; for strange to say, manufac- 
turers imagined that Schools of Designs were to 
enable them to obtain lower priced and better 
designs than formerly, whilst their real intention 
was to produce excellence as the cheapest 
article in the end, and at the same time diffuse 
such a general knowledge of Art, in addition to 
those special requirements for manufactures 
which it is their primary function to afford, as 
may enable the consumer to appreciate the 
work of the producer; since the one is utterly 
useless without the other. In fact, without this 
latter it is a refined cruelty to educate men 
whose services are not needed ; and where the 
manufacturer and the public at large are both 
apathetic or indifferent as to the beauty and 
excellence which the one is producing for the 
other, it is a monstrous waste of energy and 
talent to train up qualified persons whose 
genius is not required. The fact, however, is 
before us, that the talent is required, but that 
we have not yet had sufficient faith in ourselves 
to help ourselves, but preferred a constant and 
slavish dependence on our_foreign neighbours 
and rivals, and in too many instances paid more 
for the sweepings of their designing ateliers, or 
the rejected of their manufactories, than would 


suffice to have afforded ample encourage- 
ment to the rising talent around us. Then there 
18 a constant cry raised about originality,—that 
“something new,” of which so much -is talked 
and so little seen. The manufacturer urges on 
the artist to produce a something different to 
anything done before, in which novelty, excel- 
lence, and adaptability shall be so self-evident 
that the hopeless obtusity of the man who 
requires such a phoenix shall be at once con- 
vinced of its excellence. If, in the effort after 
this impossibility, the artist works out a concep- 
tion which certain points of novelty, 
and fondly believes that he has at all events 
| made a step in the very direction in which he 
has been required to go—for the manufacturer 
has imagined that the work ought to be done 
for the mere asking—the instant the novel con- 
ception is placed before the individual for whose 
purpose it was wrought out, the probabilities 
are that its very novelty, the quality most 
aimed at by the artist, and most desiderated by 
the manufacturer, is made the basis of its rejec- 
tion; and because the design is somewhat 
different to anything which might have been 
done before, it is declared to be impracticable. 
The fact being altogether forgotten that the 
impracticable of to day is the practicable of to- 
morrow, and that a suggested difficulty by one 
mind becomes the reality of another. 

We believe in our science, we believe in 
our power to manufacture. A proposition in 
mechanics rarely startles us now-a-days, and 
chemical discoveries are so common that the 
conversion of a thing into its very opposites is 
not deemed utopian ; but we do not believe in 
Art, still less do we believe in our power to do 
for ourselves all we want in this direction. 
With undeniable and almost boundless invention 
and skill in mechanics, with analytic knowledge 
and power equal—probably superior to most 
people,—we doubt our power to render our 
mechanical and scientific skill available for the 
production of the elegant utilities of life, and 
prefer getting that at second hand, which, if we 
were sufficiently impressed with our own powers 
and relied upon them faithfully, we should be 
enabled to obtain fresh and unchallenged ; and 
one of the great practical results of the Exhibi- 
tion will be, to prove this fact beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. 

It is not to be pretended, however, that the 
proof of our power to do, proves that we do it, 
but simply shows how m.ch more we could 
do, if we did but choose to go the right way 
about it. Looking at the Exhibition fairly, and 
in a candid spirit, what is it wesee? Are all 
our artistic manifestations mere copyism, or are 
we so utterly without talent in this direction 
that we cannot select a really good production 
which can claim for itself an originally British 
source? Granting that numerous designs 
wrought out by the skill of our artisans are 
either of French or German origin, or are really 
the results of French and German skill, applied 
direct for that purpose, this only proves the 
position already mentioned—that we depend 
upon others for that for which we should rather 
seek to rely upon ourselves: not to the exclu- 
sion however of the talent of any country, since 
Art belongs to none in particular, and it is 
because it belongs to us as much as to others 
that it is essential we should seek to have our 
part in it. For it ought to be remembered that 
every nation has its own peculiar wants, intel- 
lectual, social, domestic, and physical. The 
capacities of a people—their tendencies and 
modes of intercourse—their habits and manners 
—their climates and modes of dress are, or 
ought, all to be considered in their Arts and 
Manufactures. The latter supply their wants, 
the former add embellishments, and the two 
ought to become one, alike in spirit and in fact. 
The manners, customs, and social habits of a 
people like the English, are suited to the 
development of the Decorative and Ornamental 
Arts in a high degree. The home tendencies of 
the people on the one hand, and the extent to 
which the public institutions of our land are 
devoted to practical purposes, alike in our 
muijicipatities and our literary institutions, all 
tend in this direction. To argue that the Church 
being no longer the patron of Art in its highest 








manifestations, we are debarred from the fullest 
exercise of Art in other acceptations, is to limit 
its functions to the inculcation of a creed or the 
illustration of a dogma. The question is one of 
appreciation and application, and the one can 
only grow out of the other; and it is but lately 
we have thought anything about the matter in 
its public acceptation. It is quite true we have 
been dabbling in history as illustrative of our 
national progress, and equally true that we have 
been dabbling in ornamentation as applied to 
manufactures ; but the great mass of the people 
have yet to learn what Art in its highest 
acceptation really means, and most certainly too 
when talking of ornament, everything is under- 
stood but the true thing. It may be picture 
frames of the wry and butter school, Chinese 
pagodas in plaster of Paris, or Brummagem 
Jewellery ! Ask our artists what it is !—one tells 
you that it is the high and sublime of history 
carried into the nooks and corners of our publie 
buildings. Another tells you it is the appro- 
priate embellishment of a building or a utensil, 
according to its uses. Another, and he tooa 
grave, yes, and eloquent writer on the msthetics 
| of Art, tells you it is a profanation of the prin- 
ciples of Art. The first would decorate every 
| building we erect with historical paintings, the 
| second would emblematise the uses of the 
| building by pictures illustrative of works kin- 
dred to that to which it is dedicated, and, carrying 
this very rational mode of decoration into 
the minor articles of the utilities of life, he would 
do the same by them ornamentally. Thus he 
would decorate our tea services—china, tray, and 
teapot, with the tea plant. Breakfast services 
are to be redolent of the coffee plant. Potato 
bowls are to be alone ornamented with the blos- 
soms and probably the tubers also of the potato. 
Bread platters only to have borders of wheat- 
ears. Pipes are to partake in some way of a 
suitable embellishment—illustrative of the 
tropical weed to be consumed therein. In short 
ornament is to become a question of arbitrary 














types or artistic rebuses rather than a means of 
bringing the whole field of nature to bear upon 
the embellishment of our public buildings, 
in conjunction with suitable historical subjects, 
or the decoration of the articles of every-day 
life. It is a fact then that those whose business 
it is or ought to be to do this thing for us, do 
not well understand what they have to do; and 
still less are they agreed as to the manner in 
which it is to be done. To copy nature in detail», 
and spread it over surfaces to be ornamented is 
one man’s theory. To repudiate nature and take 
to the antique is that of another ; whilst in the 
midst of all this confusion of ideas the educated 
foreigner is coolly pocketing the reward of his 
better knowledge, and the manufacturer, seeing 
how “doctors differ,” decides for himself, in 
the full belief that our artist’ know nothing 
about the matter, and more than that, he con- 
cludes that they never will. Tell him to go to 
our Schools of Design, and he replies at once 
“ Qui bono?” He wants, most unreasonably, to 
see results arise at once; but he also wants, most 
reasonably, that something like an approxima 
tion towards meeting his wants should be made 
in these schools. He does not believe in sketchy 
landscapes, stippled flowers, or models of im- 
possible castings. He thinks that a small 
amount of geometry with a knowledge of pro- 
jection from actual experience, together with 
an average share of well directed execution, is 
more valuable thana living edition of the six books 
of Euclid’s Elements set upon two legs without a 
head to guide and direct it, or small Raffaelles 
and incipient Michael Angelos. In short, the 
manufacturer is bent upon seeing his way to 
some practical result, and not obtaining that at 
home so quickly as he desires, he goes abroad 
to get it; and more than that, comes to the 
conclusion that he never shall get it at home, 
and thus adds another obstacle to the many 
already existing to the realisation of his desire. 
Parliamentary reports, official inspections, news- 
per puffs congratulatory, all fail in making 
im believe that much can be done; and being 
obstinately bent upon having his own way or 
doing nothing, he makes sure of the former 
by going to the market in which he knows he 
can buy what he needs, simply because 
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others more enlightened than himself have 
taken the trouble to encourage its development ; 
whilst a wise system has laid the foundation 
for that development, by a distinct understanding 
of what is required to be done and the earnest 
and steady pursuit thereof. 

Again, the teacher of Art was to learn the 
true dignity of his station, and to teach this to 
others. Confounded with the manufacturers of 
pretty landscapes at so much per quarter, during 
which drawings are made, but no draughtsmen, 
and at the end of which cardboard mountings in 
setting off, and pencils and precious time in 
“ touching up ” are consumed, in order to enable 
Tom, Dick, or Harry, to havea portfolio of drawings 
at Midsummer or Christmas, for the delectation 
of papa or mamma,—the Art-teacher allows 
himself to sink into the mere slave of his pupils, 
rather than stand as their guide and instruc- 
tor. Surrounded by difficulties—lacking encou- 
ragement from those who ought to encourage 
him, he, too, like the manufacturer says “ Cui 
bono?” and does the same thing as those around 
him, The little boys and the young ladies are 
to be attended to, pleased, and deluded into a 
belief that they are drawing or learning to draw, 
until some kind friend, after going over an 
elaborate portfolio of lake scenery, or studies 
& la Jullien, dispels their dream of excellence, 
by politely inviting them to make a sketch of the 
snuffers and snuffer-tray, as a test of what they 
really can do in the art of representing real 
objects on a plane surface. 

With Art-Education in this condition, with 
schools professedly to teach Art as applied to 
manufactures, but in which there is more beat- 
ing about the bush than straightforward, earnest 
pursuit; with manufacturers only just awaking 
to the value of Art as applied to their produc- 
tions, and a public whose attention is quite as 
recently aroused to the sources of enjoyment 
and the refining influences to be found therein, 
—who can doubt that we have much to learn? 
The practical uses then of this Great Exhibition 
will be, to confirm its already indicated and 
half suspected value,—to teach us how to do 
better than we have hitherto done,—to encourage 
us to rely upon our own native energies and 
talent, and to point the way to excellences to 
which, but for this, we should have been many, 
many years in attaining. 

With Art and its associations so situated, 
some demonstration of its power for good was 
indeed needed in order to bring its claims so 
unmistakeably before the public, as at least to 
lay the foundation for more correct practice, 
and a better understanding of principles in 
future. It is not believed, or intended to be 


stated, that this will be the immediate result of | 


the present effort. On the contrary, it is by no 
means improbable that so far from giving con- 
fidence in self-action, and self-reliance in some 
departments of our manufactures, it may be 
calculated to throw down even the little that 
does exist ; but then in correcting self-sufficiency, 
it will show how utterly fallacious was the basis 
on which that self-sufficiency . was placed. 
Further too it will show that mere expenditure 
of money on the production of certain works is 
not precisely the mode by which excellence is 
always to be insured, and that valuable time, 
much ingenuity, and manipulative skill may be 
expended upon that which, after all, is worth 
comparatively little ; and thus all is thrown away 
for the want of taste and judgment. So it is 
quite possible, and there are almost innumerable 
examples of this in the Exhibition, that a 
manufacturer may determine to produce a 
something of a novel character in his particular 
trade. He decides upon his subject, not so 
much for its adaptibility to the material in which 
it is to be wrought out, but probably the very 
reverse. This is a violation of the principles of 
taste at the outset. He weaves an outrageously 
badly drawn picture, at treble the cost of a fine 
ows of ornamentation really adapted to his 
abric, and spends thrice the money upon the 
mechanical portion of a bad design, than it 
would have cost him to obtain a thoroughly 
good subject from an artist competent to 
roduce it. In short he will spend sixty ora 

undred pounds upon the machinery of a 
complicated loom, or the process of the mise en 





carte, when he would have been Spar omg a 

roposition to pay ten or twenty guineas for a 
Sie from which ten times the effect could be 
produced at one half the cost. Hand labour he 
is used to, and believes it right to pay for, but 
brain labour he does not understand, or at least 
does not recognise. Thought is something too 
subtle, and he supposes its operations are too 
easy, to be worth his money. Digging, plough- 
ing, weaving, “ hewing wood, and drawing water,” 
he recognises as legitimate labour or work, but the 
power which directs these things to a successful 
issue not being so visible, he does not, or cannot 
recognise. It is in this respect that the inventor 
of a machine is, with your ultra practical man, 
but a sort of second to the man who makes it. 
The machine is to be seen, its progress and 
results are palpably evident, but the thought 
which produced it eludes the outward vision, 
and the internal way to understanding is by 
sympathy only, which is presupposing a kindred 
mental power. When this latter is existent, all 
goes well with Art, Science, and Manufacture. 
and the most successful amongst those who 
have pursued the latter are they who have had 
the greatest sympathy, or been most intimately 
associated in spirit with the followers of the 
two former. 

Weaving is quoted as an example, not because 
it is more illustrative of this absurdity than the 
other manufacturing arts, but because it presents 
itself first as an illustration. In metal work, in 
china, in glass, in wood-carving, in all the 
Decorative Arts, the same want of fixity of 
principle is found, and it is no uncommon thing 
to find that a model intended for, or pirated 
from one material, is unceremoniously re- 
produced in another and very opposite one, 
provided the mechanical difficulties of such 
reproduction can be readily overcome, even at 
the cost of leaving out portions of the design, 
which though considered essential by the artist, 
are not so considered by the manufacturer; 
because he does not see the purpose of the 
whole theme as seen by the former. The result 
is incongruity between the form and the 
material. Treatment contradicts essentials. 
Mind has not united with matter, since the 
latter is changed, without a corresponding change 
in the former. A model for metal work, and a 
model for porcelain, even of the same subject, 
would differ very materially in the hands of an 
intelligent artist. How absurd then to take the 
forms intended and intelligently adopted to the 
one, and apply them to the other, as if parian 
and cast iron had anything in common. 

Worse things than this however may be 
complained of ; for, bad as they are in point of 
judgment, there is -honesty at least in the 
absurdity : when, however, we see iron castings 
made to look like bronze, or at least that which 
the producer considers as the legitimate antique 
colour of that metal, in which green paint and 
metallic powder are the constituents of surface, 
we are disposed to ask ourselves whether Art, 
in dealing with appearances, repudiates truth, 
and how far the works thus produced are shams 
or realities? This question has a deeper import 
and goes further than may at first sight appear, 
since it involves an important point in our 
manufacturing system, and one in which our 
credit as a nation is largely involved. Could 
we see to what extent this takes place, we 
would pause in the career before us, and hasten 
to remedy an evil so largely perpetrated already, 
and repudiate the vile imitations by which the 
manufacturing dignity of the country has been 
compromised. Cheap, or rather low priced 
productions have been the rule—excellence the 
exception. This applies equally to those manu- 
factures in which Art does not form a leading 
feature, as to those in which it does ; and from 
the meanest of our products, up to the highest, 
the question of quality has too frequently sunk 
before that of quantity, and our system has 
imperceptibly tended in this direction. The 
love of excellence in the workman is crushed 
by the exacting spirit of the employer, and that 
healthy interest in the pursuits of every day life, 
by and through which alone the skill of the 
artisan is sustained, has given way before a 
constant effort to contend with the more 
material agency of machinery, rather than in 





seeking to bring mind to bear in irecti 
of that machinery, and thus to soon 
and better results; whilst the means of indefinite 
multiplication, afforded by the mechanical contri- 
vances of the age, give the power to bring these 
products within the reach of a larger class of 
persons than could ever be the case where the 
were the results of manual labour alone. Nowr 
was there a greater fallacy than the proposition 
so frequently maintained, that machinery has 
been the immediate cause of the effort after low 
priced shams and imitations, and that therefore 
machinery is to be repudiated in the production 
of artistic results. That machinery has afforded 
facilities for the unwise and dishonest practices 
of a certain class of manufacturers is quite 
certain ; but that because men pervert the use of 
these good gifts with which the All-Wise has 
blest them, is not precisely the kind of 
argument applied to other things of less extended 
use. What is our machinery? Is it not another 
mode of applying the ingenuity and inventive 
power with which man has been endowed, to 
the production of those material things necessary 
to his physical comfort and happiness; and 
when the latter are wisely used, to the promotion 
of his moral, intellectual, and religious character? 
Shall we repudiate the use of the steam-engine, 
and still employ the water-wheel as a motive 
power? Would it not be more consistent to at 
once repudiate the use of all mechanical contri- 
vances, from the simple lever of wood which man 
first employs as a raising force, when the bone 
and sinew of his own arm fail to achieve his 
object, than to foolishly argue against the 
extended application of the principles of that 
same lever? Coming more immediately to the 
multiplication of works of Art by mechanical 
means, let us see what the argument against the 
use of modern contrivances is worth. In the 
working of metals, the mould in which the 
work is cast is a mechanical contrivance ; and 
he who argues that the labour of the hands 
alone ought to be employed, should declare that 
every production in metal ought to be wrought 
out of a solid piece of that material, since casting 
is a shortening of the process, and a saving of 
labour. But were he to mention so absurda 
proposition, he must also repudiate the use of 
hammer, file, and chisel, chasing tool, and 
burnisher—in short, every thing that tends to 
produce excellence with rapidity of action. In 
beaten metals the die-sinking, and the stamping, 
are only an extension of the use of the hammer 
and chasing tool, in which the skill and ingenuity 
of man have been developed in successive grada- 
tions; and surely the application of the steam- 
engine to coining, or to the stamping of medals, 
must be a great good, if the old method of the 
lever press worked by the hand was valuable; or 
the still older and more primitive method of 
the rope and stirrup, which in early boyhood 
delighted our eyes by its movements under the 
saltation of the workman, whose labour was the 
nearest approach to that of a horse in a mill to 
any human employment we have ever seen, in 
connection with any of the higher mechani 
contrivances arising out of the application of 
the steam-engine. 4 

If we apply the same test to the production of 
woven fabrics we shall find precisely the same 
results. The cumbrous machinery of the old 
draw-loom, with its uncertainty, is superseded 
by the elegant invention of Jacquard, and 
to be consistent in the repudiation of the use of 
machinery, the loom in any form ought to be 
ignored, so far as the figured fabrics are con- 
cerned, and the decorations should be the pro- 
duction of the needle alone. In printed fabrics 
the whole process ought to be got rid of, and 
every thing done by painting rather than 
printing. For if the cylinder machine for any 
number of colours, from one to seven, is to be 


prohibited, why then blocks of an equal number 
must also be got rid of, and the decoration pro- 


duced by the pencil only. In short, improved 
dines of a kind are but heresies in Art, as 
the use of the works produced has been 
denounced to be a heresy in religion, because it 
was supposed that the spirit of sacrifice, 80 
essential in all works devoted to religious pur 
poses, could not be present in any production i 
which a mechanical contrivance had been 
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to shorten and perfect labour; the fact being 
entirely lost sight of, that the mental energy, 
the devotion and earnestness essential to per- 
fecting an improvement in articles of manufac- 


present day is to draw his figures on tip-toe, and 

affect wry-necked peculiarities of pose, though 

his skill enables him to do infinitely better. 
What then are we to do for the future? With 


ture, were essential to the highest exercise of | our manufacturers not quite decided as to 


man’s natural powers in that direction; whilst 
the means of diffusing an unlimited number of 
the products of such toil-attained contrivances 
gave additional value to the achievement ; since, 
if one excellent example is valuable and useful 
in one place as a proof of skill and devotion, or 


whether ugliness or beauty will pay them best, 
inasmuch as the wholesale and retail dictators 
in buying and selling have not so clear a 
perception as they might have on this point. 
With artists half educated in what they have to 
do, and artisans not educated at all, our position 


as an example illustrative either of beauty or | at first sight is not a very brilliant one, and our 
utility, then is its usefulness multiplied by | chief reliance is on our mechanical skill and our | of right which all men seek to enjoy in the 
reproduction, and its distribution into channels | science, which, as a duality, are nearly perfect, but | labour of their own brain and hands, as well as 


into which, but for these economic methods, it 
could never have found its way, a greater good. 
Are all our casts in plaster from the antique 
valueless because they are not the veritable 
originals? Are we to believe that because we 
cannot get the Laocoon, the Venus, or the 
Apollo, that it is not consistent with the true 
dignity of Art to look at their reproductions in 
a material by which alone we can bring them 
before the numbers we would fain instruct and 
refine by such examples of excellence? Certainly 
not; and it is because it has never been thought 
derogatory to the dignity of ancient Art to 
reproduce by the cheapest apd best means, 
copies of its glories, even so it is maintained that 
provided excellence is achieved, the use of 
machinery and its productions is one of the 
features of modern progress that every true and 
enlightened man would seek to encourage ; and 
who, whilst denouncing its abuse in the pro- 
duction of mere cheap imitations, would seek to 
render it subservient to the general diffusion of 
the elegant examples of human skill and 
ingenuity capable of being wrought out thereby. 
Strange to say, it has been argued that the 
use of machinery deadens the energies of the 
worker, renders him too a machine, and lessens 
his interest in his work. Experience proves the 
contrary, and it is most unhesitatingly declared, 
from long personal observation and an intimate 
acquaintance with the respective employments 
in which machinery is most largely used, that 
the workers are, without exception, the most 
intelligent of their class. That so far from the 
machinery they direct and superintend reducing 
them to a state of mere mechanical exertion, it 
produces the very opposite result, and the 
higher the character of the machine, and the 
more subtle and complete its action, the more 
intelligent, accurate, and pains-taking the worker 
who attends it becomes. Indeed it must be so, 
since the inanimate matter he controls being in 
a great measure governed by his intelligence, or 
at least being dependent upon that intelligence 
for its successful application, the man must of 
necessity be superior in action to the machine, 
since he has to think for it; and until some 
inventor perfect a machine which shall be so 
utterly independent of human direction as to do 
every thing for itselfand of itself, the worker of the 
machine must progress in intelligence, accord- 
ing to the perfection he has to aim at and direct. 
If modern art and manufacture are to be tied 
down to the traditions of a past age, however 
beautiful the productions of that age might have 
been in relation to its own wants, then is pro- 
gress an impossibility. Doubtlessly the workers 
of that time used the best means they could 
devise for the production of those specimens of 
their skill which they were called upon to supply 
for the service of the Church or the domestic 
uses of their fellow man; and he pays their 
intelligence and devotion a very indifferent 
compliment who says, that had better means 
than they then possessed presented themselves 
they would not have used them ; or that they 
did not exercise their skill and knowledge to the 
full extent of their powers. To repudiate the 
use then of superior and more rapid modes of 
production in manufactures is just as consistent 
as to tell the modern draughtsman that he shall 
not aim at better drawing and proportion than 
he finds used by his predecessors of the thirteenth 
or fourteenth centuries, and that as the skill of 
the artist of those periods, or rather his want of 
skill, did not permit-him to-make the figures he. 
drew, stand upon their feet, or place their 
heads or their arms upon their bodies at graceful 


and comfortable angles, so the artist of the | 


as a tine or complete figure, are wanting in one 
great essential,—the external quality of beauty 
as an outward manifestation based on esthetic 
principles—in short, Art in its fullest and most 
complete sense. Our path is by no means quite 
so clear as it ought to be. Let us then look at 
this great display of all we can do, and almost 
all we can aim at doing, and understand that 
which it undertakes to teach us. 


WHAT WE ARE DOING, 


One of the great difficulties in the way of 
realising that amount of instruction, as 
derivable from the Great Exhibition, which 
every thoughtful and earnest mind desiderates, 
is the immense mass of materials placed before 
him ; and the result is, that many who go 
for the purposes of study suffer themselves to 
be led away into a desultory track in which 
mere curiosity usurps the place of investigation. 
This is especially the case on the foreign side, 
where the arrangements are geographical rather 
than technical, and where, in spite of soime 
effort to follow, even in a remote degree, the 
classification so distinctly carried out on the 
British side, the student is compelled to relapse 
into the mere visitor or seeker after novelties. 
There are certainly exceptional cases, more 
particularly in the departments devoted to 
France, Belgium, Austria, and some divisions of 
the Zollverein, though generally this latter is 
more sub-divided into the states which compose 
it, than into a classification of the articles 
exhibited. But even taking these as a whole, 
the classification runs into a commingling of 
incongruous objects, which distract the attention ; 
since the boundary line of each department is 
unmarked, except by a sudden change in the 
character of the exhibited articles. This un- 
avoidable defect was inherent in so extensive 
an undertaking, and it would only be possible, 
and that too at immense labour, now that all 
the contributions are within the building, to 
make that perfectly classified arrangement 
which should give the man of science, the artist, 
and the manufacturer that true perception of 
the relation of the various parts to the whole, 
by and through which alone he can thoroughly 
and justly appreciate the full force and value of 
this unparalleled collection of the works of 
human industry and skill; and placing each 
nation in its true position, understand how 
much he has to learn from his neighbour, and 
show that neighbour how much he can teach 
him ; or speculate with some degree of certainty 
as to what improvements are practicable, and 
see his way to their realisation. In short make 
that practical use of the innumerable lessons 
before him, which, next to the promotion of an 
universal sentiment of unity, it is the highest 
purpose of this gathering of the Works of 


to the true nature of the useful arts; yet the 
manufacturer, the worker, the artist, or the man 
of science, has still to realise the full benefits 
derivable from the present concentration of 
excellence; but-this can only be done by a 
systematic mode of investigation, a pon 
serial record of illustrations, and a permanent 
means by which his own works, and the works 
of those around him, shall be placed in their 
true relation to each other—where discovery, 
invention, artistic genius, and perfect manipu- 
lation shall be the passport to that recognition 


the provision of a speedy means by and through 
which this desirable result may be effected. 

If the practical instruction derivable from the 
Exhibition is tested by the official classification, 
admirable, though still imperfect, as it is; it will 
be at once seen that the complete exposition of 
the parts, in relation to the whole, has not been 
attained, and that the student, whether he be 
manufacturer, or artist, or artisan, is met at the 
outset by innumerable difficulties in the way of 
the progressive investigation of that with which 
he desires to acquaint himself. Let any one, 
for instance, commence with the study of the 
section of Raw Materials in its relation to the 
section of Machinery and Manufactures, and 
though in those portions of the Exhibition 
devoted to the illustrations of the products of 
the United Kingdom, mineral, vegetable, and 
| animal, he will find a wide and profitable field 
| 





for investigation and instruction, arranged, too, . 


in a mauner superior to what might have been 
expected where the individual contributors are, 
in nine cases out of ten, to be consulted, rather 
than the fitting position of their contribution in 
relation to its own category; yet, notwith- 
standing this comparative convenience for inves- 
tigution here, the instant he desires to see the 
roducts of the same class, even of our colonies, 
1e has to proceed over a space totally incon- 
sistent with that fair comparison which he 
desires to institute : and this difficulty is more 
and more apparent as he proceeds to consider 
similar examples as displayed by various foreign 
countries; and this defect, as already stated, is 
inherent in an exhibition of this kind. Nor can 
it fail to strike the student who thus proceeds 
about his work, that there is an immense 
number of useless duplicates to puzzle and 
perplex him, which, in a permanent record of 
the relation between the material, the means, 
and the end, would be completely out of place, 

Having passed over the ground of the raw 
materials, and aimed at something like an ap- 
proximate knowledge of the characteristics of 
each class of products, the moment he com- 
mences the examination of the means by which 
these products are wrought into the actualities 
he sees around him, another disconnected link 
of what ought to be a continuous chain is taken 
up, and the work of tracing out the relations of 
even one class of manufactures presents diffi- 
culties which comparatively few will have the 
courage to encounter ; or, presuming the will to 
exist, the way, the time, the means are probably 
absent. In short, though at first sight this may 
appear a paradox, he who enters the Crystal 
Palace cannot “ run and read,” 

Assuming that an investigation of Silk Manu- 
facture was proposed as a subject for the study 
of a visitor totally unacquainted with its details ; 
the elements are all, with one exception, existent 
in the Exhibition to give the most perfect 





Industry of all Nations to give. — 

The question, then, may be fairly asked : have | 
our students of all ages, grades, and pursuits 
been enabled to realise, during the period the 
Exhibition has been open, that amount of know- 
ledge and instruction which the treasures brought 
together, at so much pains and cost, would justify 
us in expecting, or will they have sufficient 
opportunity to achieve this during the period 
the collection is intended to remain? _ 

There is but one reply to this question, and 
that is an emphatic negative. For however 
much of general instruction has been imparted 
to the masses, and however much those who 
never thought of the dignity of labour, or have 





hab.tually sneered at the vulgarian pursuits of 
trade and commerce, may have been taught as 











possible illustration of the whole; but these 
elements are so scattered that none but those 
who have carefully watched and assisted in the 
arrangement, and that too with no superficial 
eye or mind, could possibly undertake to seek 
them out within any reasonable time. To do 
this successfuily, the student must first proceed 
to that portion of the French department where 
the various kinds of silk are shown with their 
kindred cocoons. These, with the examples 
from Italy, being examined, he then ascends the 
gallery devoted to the English silk manufacture, 
and examines the glass cases in which the various 
processes in the growth and preparation of silk, 
thrown and spun, are consecutively illustrated. 
From this point he crosses the building to the 

silk machinery in the department devoted to 
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manufacturing machines, and he then sees the 

rocess by which this beautiful material is 
Sone into a sufficiently strong and even fibre 
for the purpose of the weaver. Taking another 
journey he investigates the Jacquard looms, but 
tries almost in vain to understand the apparently 
complicated, but, in reality, very simple ma- 
chine, out of which he sees beauty of form and 
colour growing by the rapid action of the weaver, 
or the flying shuttle of the power loom. In 
short, a link in the chain has been unavoid- 
ably left out, and the relation of design to the 
loom is not illustrated. Designs intended to 
be realised in the machine and material he 


is investigating are plentiful enough, in the | 


French department at least; but the connec- 
tion between the two is a problem not to be 
solved in an Exhibition like this. Returning 





to the investigation of manufactured goods, he 
may trace out the progress of manufacture 


from the plain or striped silks of Macclesfield | 


or Manchester, through the rich damasks of the 
latter place and the brocades of Spitalfields, 
to the magnificent productions of Lyons; but 


still, if he is a student indeed, and wishes to | 


make a practical use of the knowledge he may | 
thus be enabled to obtain, he will find that a 
close relation of all the parts, and a more con- 
gruous and consecutive mode of illustration, | 
would have given him more tangible informa- | 
tion at a much smaller amount of labour and | 
time, and consequently with a result propor- | 
tionately more satisfactory. 

If we go to the other branches of industry we | 
shall find the same desire for a more consecu- | 
tive arrangement, and of necessity the same want | 
of it more or less. Take another department of | 
the great and important section of textile manu- | 
factures, and that too in a social and commercial | 

int of view the most valuable—cotton ; and | 
we find that compared with what it ought to be, | 
it is almost unrepresented except in the de- 

rtment of machinery. Numerous important | 

ranches of this trade are either left out alto- | 
gether, or so imperfectly illustrated that they 
might almost as well have been so. The im- 
portant item of raw cotton, for instance, can 
scarcely be said to be represented at all, except 
in the few specimens from Algeria. The pro- 
cesses of the cotton manufacture are only repre- 
sented by a small glass case, contributed by a 
single individual, whose spirit and energy has 
not been emulated by his fellow-manufacturers ; 
but, however satisfactory this little cabinet illus- 
tration may be in a private collection, it is 
almost, if not entirely, lost sight of in a gathering 
like this. Now whose fault is this? Certainly 
not that of the Royal Commission, or the 
Executive, but that of the manufacturers ; and 
it is to the disgrace of Manchester that 
it has not fully and completely displayed those 
products of the skill and ingenuity of the district 
of which it forms the centre, in a more efficient 
and business-like manner.* It is, then, that this 
may be properly and permanently done that 
attention is called to the importance of doing it. 
The woollen, worsted, and flax manufactures, 
though much better represented, need the same 
permanent record: First, of the various pro- 
cesses of manufacture, and next of examples 
suited to illustrate the present position of the 
various departments. 

Again, the numerous mixed fabrics, of which 
the past few years have witnessed such wonder 
ful improvements, ought to be permanently 
recorded, not only as regards novelty in mixture 
and the new application of known material, but 
also in the actual introduction into practical use 
of new materials, which at a very recent period 
were totally unknown to the industry of the 
country. If, from the more miscellaneous 
ea gee of the loom, coming under this 

ead, we take a glance at the Shaw! Manufacture, 
we find at once how valuable high class models 
of fabric and design as applicable thereto would 
have been at the outset of the manufacture in 
this country; and when we reflect that the 


* Since this was written, and almost at th 
hour, considerable addition has been A~ Ky 
Manchester contributions, by a new arrangement. This, 
however, only proves what might have been done had 
the complete illustration of the industry of this important 
town and district been taken up in earnest, 


shawl trade of Norwich and Paisley, as well 
as that of France and the other continental 
countries which produce these articles, has 
sprung up during the last fifty or sixty years; 
that in the early part of this period it could 
scarcely be said to have any existence, and even 
at the present time only exists even in its 
highest manifestations, though with a perfection 
of manufacture of a most extraordinary character, 
as the exponent and imitator of the taste of a 
people whose habits, manners, climate, and 
every true basis of Art are so totally different to 
our own; the importance of securing means of 
enabling the ingenious designers, weavers, and 
manufacturers to become better acquainted 
with these models, will surely become apparent, 
not, however, as hitherto, for the purpose of 
mere imitation, but to assist in laying a sound 
basis for future practice in a similar direction, 
and one more adapted to the genius, the tastes, 
and wants, of our own day and the habits 
of our own country. The devoted admirers 
of the shawl patterns of India will, perhaps, 
exclaim against this, and talk about the im- 
possibility of doing anything more than humbly 
bow down in imitation before the idol of 
their peculiar fancy. If we look around, how- 
ever, we shall find in this Great Exhibition, 
numerous attempts to escape from the trammels 
of this same Hindoo conventiouality which on 
its first appearance in Europe, so recentiy as 
within the period named as that of the rise and 
progress of the shawl trade, was thought so 
little of by one fair lady, to whom a specimen 
was presented, as to induce her to make it useful 
asa substitute for an “ironing blanket” in the 
getting up of linen ; and by another as to cause 
her to declare that it was only fit to make into 
an under petticoat ! We say these attempts have 
been made to get rid of this peculiar tail-like 
figure known as the “pine,” and to introduce 
forms founded on those of the external natural 
objects around us. Nay, one celebrated French 
house has gone so far as to give a grand 
architectural facade, with columns, friezes, 
pediments, flags of all nations, trees, and a whole 
museum of other objects, all woven in the 
approved manner and in the legitimate colours ; 
yet all these are for the adornment of the back 
of a lady, in ascrambling effort after that novelty 
which the admirers of this very article say is 
impossible. 

In thus reviewing the real position of certain 
departments of industry, as displayed in the 
Exhibition, or as actually existent, we repudiate 
any desire to find fault with, or undervalue in 
the slightest degree, the very extraordinary 
display thus placed before the whole world for 
its guidance and instruction for the future. It 
is, however, because this display, magnificent 
and extensive as it is, suggests to the thoughtful 
mind its own inherent defects, as a complete 
and perfect record of the pursuits of mankind 
in the Useful and Ornamental Arts as they exist 
at this day, that something more ought to be 
done ; and also because, whilst feeling the 
defects, the elements of a perfect series of 
illustrations are found to be present, only awaiting 
the suggestive mind, and that power of selection 
which shall bring out of the chaos of duplicates, 
triplicates, or any other number of similar 
specimens, a cosmos of illustration fitted to 
represent clearly and distinctly the nature of 
each manufacture, the varied character of its 
products, and in showing its achievements, show 
its wants also. Perfection being fairly illus 
trated, defects will also become apparent, and 
the excellence of one class of manufactures will 
serve to show, as in a mirror, the imperfections 
of another. Nor must it be considered that in 
selecting individual examples of standing defects 
or excellence in any one manufacture, that 
invidious criticism, or equally invidious laudation 
is intended ; on the contrary, it will be shown 
that the stereotyped ideas of manufacturers, and 
the conventionalities of design, as applied to 
manufactures, arising out of the merest ignorance 
on the part of those who use and patronise them, 
are now to be fairly grappled with by fair reason 
and searching investigation; and that the prestige 
of ugliness is not to be allowed to prevent the 
onward march of beauty and improvement, 
because forsooth men knew no better twenty years 


ago; or even because twelve month 

had not seen that which is now so palpably acd 
unmistakeably placed before them, they are not 
to benefit by the evidence of their senses, or the 
exercise of their higher faculties, in the improve- 
ment of all these arts, by and through which all 
mankind have progressed up to the point now 
attained, and by and through which they must 
continue to progress; or like certain nations of 
old who, in resisting the onward march of even 
became the subjects of retrogression, rather than 
of progression, and sunk into that comparative 
insignificance, which it requires no prophetic 
inspiration to see must be the result of a neglect 
of those means so constantly and abundantly 
afforded to the active minded and ingenious 
workers of all ages. This is true alike of the 
individual as of all nations. He who stands 
still must be content to see others pass him in 
the race of improvement ; and he who so deter- 
minately pins his faith or his practice to bygone 
usages or methods, and repudiates the use of 
those suggestions, whether esthetic or material, 
which arise out of the necessities of the age in 
which he lives, must rest satisfied with seeing 
public opinion grow beyond the path within 
which his puny law would confine it; nor affect 
astonishment that the worn-out bonds of the 
past are so unceremoniously thrown off by those 
who see further, and go faster, than himself. 

Let it be remembered that facilities of loco- 
motionare daily rendering theaccident of position 
in relation to raw materials, of less and less 
value to those who once had its exclusive use. 
Skill and intelligence will soon be the only safe- 
guard of manufacturing nations. Materials 
diffused throughout the civilised world will only 
gain increased value by the art, the science, and 
the skill, employed in working them into the 
utilities of life ; and, as we see at the present day, 
England rivalling the United States of America 
in the manufacture of cotton, the raw material 
of which is grown in the soil of the latter, by 
the skill and superior mechanical and scientific 
aids which the manufacturers of Britain bring 
to bear in its process; so those mineral trea- 
sures which have hitherto been the main stay 
of our commerce, may become, by the superior 
skill of our neighbours, a means of our own 
serious rivalry. The raw material becoming 
more equalised in value by the facilities of 
transit, those very facilities raising the price at 
its source, because it could be profitably carried 
and disposed of for a higher price at a distance, 
the true basis of superiority henceforth must 
become cultivated skill, not material advantages. 
Thus we find in our own pottery trade, that 
the clay and the coal which were in such abun- 
dance in the Staffordshire potteries, have become 
limited to the supply of the latter only, but 
the skill being located there, and transit by 
canal and river being cheap, the clay is brought 
from Cornwall, and even additional fuel from 
South Staffordshire; because it is cheaper to 
take the material to the means of working it, 
than to remove the latter to the former. 
These diffusive facilities in relation to raw 
produce is one of the great features of the age 
in which we live, and is one which must be 
carefully and considerately attended to. We 
repeat, that in future the intellectual power 
of a people will be the only true protection to 
their industry, and in quoting the relation of 
the United States to Great Britain, as respects 
cotton manufacture, it must ever be borne in mind 
that the instant the skill of the former reaches 
that of the latter, the advantages as instantly pre- 
ponderate on the side of the country which is 
best supplied with raw material. The analogy 
holds good in our metal manufactures; for 80 
long as we have equal skill with our neighbours, 
so long is the balance in our favour by ovr 
natural position, and the more we increase this 
skill, the more do we place ourselves on a higher 
vantage ground. 

In science men are now allowed to progress 
as fast as their genius, powers of investigation, 
and practical skill in the application of their 
discoveries, will permit. The manufacturer 1s 
ever ready to avail himself of the aid of the 
chemist or the machinist. No let or hindrance 
is imposed upon the progress of the man of 
science; and however revolutionary of este 
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blished methods his discovery or his proposition 
may be, he is listened to with attention, and if 
he has knowledge to impart, his instructions are 
received with respect and his plans adopted as 
far as practicable. No one thinks of telling 
him he must not do a thing because it has not 
been done before, or attempts to tie him down to 
a routine method of doing it. His power to do 
is the only limit to his freedom to do. In Art 
all this is reversed, from the highest manifesta- 
tions of history or sculpture down to the most 
humble attempt to decorate the smallest article 
of utility, which it is the province of the 
manufacturer to supply. Why should this be? 
Is it because Art is less free in its range of 
action, more dependent on mere physical 
circumstances, or less elevated in its results? 
None of these can be alleged, since it is 
plainly less dependent on mere material con- 
ditions than the investigations of the chemist 
or the adaptations of the machinist, and 
in action it is as free and its aims are as high 
—many of those who would see it retrograde 
as a means of progression, would say “ much 
higher ”—than either. Its purpose too in its 
symbolic relations, its imitation of those beauties 
which an All-bountiful Creator has spread around 
us, by which the work of man's hands is 
brought more completely in harmony with the 
work of his Maker, all entitle it to receive the 
highest consideration. It may be argued that it 
has this consideration,—that the painter and the 
sculptor have it in all they do which is recog- 
nised as being really deserving of it; and that 
pictures and statues are not less appreciated 
now than they were at any period of the world’s 
history. This, however, is not precisely what is 
here meant; inasmuch, as it is not sought to 
deal with the abstract qualities of Art in its 
application to those departments which are 
considered “ legitimate” par excellence, but with 
the manifestation of those arts when applied to 
the every day purposes of life; the embellish- 
ment of utilities, the decoration and adornment 
of the houses and persons of the people. Not 
that we think Art in its highest aims any too 
free ; since, as already stated, we believe it to 
be hampered and trammelled by an unmeaning 
devotion to the past ; but because Art as applied 
to decoration and manufacture is so far from 
being at all free as to render its future progress 
a constant matter of doubt and uncertainty. 
Science is ever looking forward to the future. 
The achievements of to-day are only the stepping- 
stones to the works and discoveries of to-morrow; 
and whilst it is retrospective in its knowledge 
it is prospective in its actions. Manufacture, 
where it is connected with science, is ever 
moving onward to greater and greater results ; 
in Art it is bound down and becomes the 
counterfeit of a past time; and the wonderful 
improvements in chemistry and mechanical 
invention are made subservient to the most 
servile imitation of those things which the 
imperfect knowledge, means, and appliances of a 
past age rendered necessary ; inasmuch as the 
results were those which alone could be pro- 
duced under such circumstances. To show how 
the altered cireumstances and increased facilities 
which the scientific improvement in manu- 
facturing aids have produced may be applied to a 
higher and more perfect development of Art, is 
an object worthy to grow out of the great 
aggregation of the skill, talent, and industry of 
the nations which the Great Exhibition has 
brought together, and which it so profusely 
but unsystematically illustrates. To do this for 
one department of manufacture alone would be 
& great and useful thing, but to be enabled to 
do it for it all would be an extension of the 
service which should at all events be aimed at. 
Textile manufactures have been quoted as 
best calculated to illustrate the position desirable 
to be taken, because they comprise all the 
great requisites in every other kind of manu- 
facture ;—a perfect mastery over, and an intimate 
knowledge of raw materials, complete mechanical 
means, the highest and most perfect knowledge 
of chemical appliances, and the fullest and most 
complete development of artistic powers in 
combination therewith, and in the application 
of which, the knowledge of the special require- 
ments of the particular manufacture, its pecu- 


liarities and its difficulties, are of ount 
importance to even the probability of a success- 
ful result. The student of Art-manufacture 
under existing circumstances has all this to 
contend with at the outset of his career; and 
the elementary principles on which his know- 
ledge and practice are to be founded are so 
difficult of achievement in combination, that 
half a life is expended before any degree of 
certainty in his pursuit can be said to be arrived 
at. He studies Art alone at the beginning of 
his career in order to lay the foundation for 
its after application in practice, but the simplest 
elements of that practice are in nine cases out of 
ten left untouched; and the consequence is, that 
though not one whit more of an artist than he 
should be, he is infinitely less of a workman 
than he might be, were means afforded him for 
the study of those things to the production of 
which his artistic knowledge and talent are to 
be applied. If, on the other hand, he commences 
with manufactures—for, in the present state of 
things, it is almost an impossibility, except 
in very favourable circumstances, for him to 
study Artand Manufacture together—he proceeds 
with his work, attaining toa practical knowledge 
of every thing around him; but then the pro- 
babilities are that with this his mind becomes 
warped in a traditionary direction by the lore 
of the workshop, and instead of becoming, as he 
might have become, a leader and originator, by 
means of a well directed education in the 
practice and the esthetics of his pursuits, he 
sinks into the position of a mere follower and 
copyist. 

It is not contended that any aid, such as a 
public institution, be it School, College, or 
Museum, might afford, could by any possibility 
ever supersede the necessity for the practical ex 
perience of the workshop in all those technical 
points which oft repeated experiments and con- 
tinual observation alone can supply ; but it is 
contended that greatly improved means may be 
afforded by the establishment of such a College 
and Museum of Manufacture and Industrial Art, 
which should, as fully and completely as the 
peculiarities of each trade would allow, illustrate 
every requirement, process, and present position 
of those industrial pursuits, the results of which 
are so amply displayed in the Great Exhibition. 
It is to this point, then, that attention is now to 
be directed, such a foundation having been laid 
as will go far at least to show the necessity for 
such an institution, as a means not only of a per- 
manent record of the results of this unequalled 
gathering of the industry of the civilised world, 
but also a means of still further advancing 
those pursuits on which the future progress of 
mankind in the amenities of social life, and the 
permanent well-being of the human race, in con- 
nection with the higher manifestations of the 
mind, would appear to depend. 

If something of this kind is effected, then the 
Crystal Palace will not have risen in vain; but, 
if with the evanescence of that popularity which 
may almost be said to constitute a mania at the 
present moment, the treasures gathered within 
its walls are scattered abroad, and mere passing 
notes or desultory records be the only permanent 
result—except such as from the very nature of the 
thing must exist in the memories of the hundreds 
of ingenious men who have studied its beauties— 
then as compared with what might have resulted, 
it will have been but a royal toy, a bubble of 
fashion, blown at vast labour and cost, and at its 
bursting leaving nothing behind but a com- 
paratively useless appendage to Hyde Park in 
the form of a Winter Garden. We say “com- 
paratively useless,” because, whilst arguing for a 
more extended use than that contemplated by 
the projectors of a delightful and valuable place 
of resort, we do not desire to do more than 
take a relative position ; inasmuch as whilst con- 
tending for a Winter Garden, very much more 
is advocated ; in short, a permanent COLLEGE AND 
Museum or Manvractures aNnD InpusTRiaL 
Ant,* in conjunction with a NaTionaL GALLERY 





* It ma¥ idt be out of place here to state that, though 
this proposition as to a College and Museum of Manufac- 
tures and Industrial Art is identical in principle with that 
now under public discussion for the establishment of an 
institution similar to the “Conservatoire des Arts et 
Métiers” and the “ Ecole Centrale,” at Paris, the full de- 


or Patntinos anp Scutrrurg. The sculpture 
to form part of the arrangements of the great 
conservatory as proposed by Mr. Paxton, and so 
far, at least, supported by the public. 

If an undue prominence may appear to have 
been given to one class of manufacture,—textile 
fabrics, in the illustrations used in the course of 
our essay, it will be found, on examination, that 
though the general principle, as already asserted, 
is applicable to every class of industri products, 
particularly those into which Art enters as au 
element, yet that, inasmuch as textile manufac- 
tures presented an example of the most marked 
neglect of the means by which anything like a 
permanent record of the process of manufac- 
ture, or the progress of improvement therein, 
could be made, it was desirable to grapple 
with so palpable an omission in as distinct a 
form as possible. It will be found, however, 
that there are certain departments of manu- 
facture in which a step of a most important cha- 
racter has been already made in this direction, 
and which will go very far to prove the value 
of the course adopted, when applied to others. 
In all departments of manufactures in which 
minerals and metals are used, the Museum of 
Economic Geology * undertakes to illustrate 
and record everything connected with the pre- 
liminary processes of the raw materials, to 
register and illustrate the quality, constituent 
parts, commercial value, and the locality whence 
derived; together with all matters connected 
with facilities of working, which may be of use 
to those directly interested in materials applic- 
able to the production of manufactures in metals, 
whether gold, silver, copper, iron, lead, tin, or 
zine, and the compounds of brass, bronze, Bri- 
tannia metal, or an numerous products of the 
metal-worker's crucible, by whatever name they 
may be known, from the most rich and rare 
down to the most simple and useful; and all 
are illustrated in their direct application to 
economic purposes. In manufactures of glass, 
porcelain, and ceramic productions generally, 
the materials used, whether flints, sand, clay, or 
other natural products, are all completely shown 
in their distinct relation to the uses to which 
they are put when applied to industrial purposes; 
and it is totally impossible for any person of the 
commonest intelligence to visit this admirable 
institution (the existence of which is an honour 
to the country) without being struck with the 
immense importance of the interests it repre- 
sents, the value and direct application of the 
illustrations it gives of the resources of the 
manufacturer, whose raw material is derived 
from those mineral treasures which, but for 
some permanent record like this, may be, as 
they were for so long a period, totally neglected 
in their relation to the industrial resources of 
mankind; but which are, by these means, be- 
coming daily and hourly better known to those 
most largely interested ; since the fact of having 
such a central point to which all materials of 
doubtful value can be referred for investigation, 
is one of the most important aids in promoting 
the discovery of new substances, or arriving at 
a better knowledge of those already known, by 
the aid of men of scientific attainments, whose 
duty and whose pleasure it is to institute such 
inquiries as may set all doubts at rest, and make 
a permanent and lasting record of the results of 
these experiments as to the qualities, economic 
value, and uses of the materials submitted to 
them. Surely then, if this is of value—as who 
can doubt that it ist—to all those branches of 
industry into which the products of the mineral 


velopment of which appears to have arisen out of the late 
visit of those most interested in this question to the /#tes 
given at Paris in honour of the Exhibition; yet that the 
whole of this essay was written before that period, as 
terms of the competition required that it should be sent in 
on or before the of August, at which date the writer 
was in Paris with his — The extension of the 
idea to the “establishment of branch institutions, with » 
central college united into one university of arts and 
manufactures,” as stated in a memorial to ata 
public meeting of the inhabitants of 8 ,on Saturday, 
the 30th of August, is one, amongst many other p 
that the sa arrested the attention of many active 
too, have been held in Birming- 
need strongly in its 
° to at the former town, pre- 
sented by the wr Oa’ Esq, is as distinctly in 
as that of 8! 
mete whieh a Government School of Mines is now 
added for instruction im science as applicable to mining. 
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kingdom enter as the constituent basis, then it 
must be of equal importance to the true progress 
and proper development of those manufactures, 
the raw materials of which are derivable from the 
vegetable and ‘animal kingdom, and records of 
cotton, wool, or silk in their distinct varieties, 
qualities, and uses; the varied character of 
ivory, horn, or bone; the distinguishing features 
of the various beautiful timbers, not only of our 
own country, but of the whole world, whether 
for works of ornament or utility, will be equally 


apparent ; and with the present opportunity to 


commence such a permanent and lasting record 
of the natural resources of our planet, we main- 
tain it would be a culpable act of negligence not 
to avail ourselves of it to the fullest extent in 
our power; and not only establish a Museum, 
but a means of rendering its contents useful by 
direct teachings therefrom. 

Happily for the proposition, a step has already 
been taken in this direction by His Royal 
Highness Prince Albert, the Royal Commission, 
and the Executive Committee, and a propoeal 
has gone forth to the various exhibitors in which, 
if responded to, those who have already carried 
out the great work before us with so much skill, 
energy, and perseverance, propose to commence 
the very work which we now essay to advocate. 
How far those who have taken the initiative in 
this matter purpose going remains to be seen, 
and in all probability this will be contingent 
upon the success they meet with in the re- 
sponses on the part of manufacturers who have 
exhibited. 

If, however, nothing more is contemplated 
than a record of the Exhibition, this, valuable as 
it may and certainly will be, is not precisely 
what we ought to look for as arising out of this 
mighty manifestation of the world’s industry 
and skill ; and the question very naturally 


suggests itself as to what we ought to do to 
secure as far as possible all these benefits which 
may be expected to arise out of such a per- 
petuation of the distinctly marked features of 
the Exhibition in their relation to the scientific, 
artistic, and industrial aes of the people ; 


not only as a record of existing means, appli- 
ances, and results, but also as guarantee that a 


progress of all those arts by which we hold our 
position as a nation, and to which we look as a 
means of usefulness, not only to ourselves, but 
to the world at large.* 


——- © --— 


THE ART-UNION OF LONDON, 


Tue annual exhibition of the works selected by 
the prize-holders of the Art-Union was opened to 
the public on Monday, the Ist of September, at the 
Galjlery of the Society of British Artists, In 1850, 
the number of pictures and drawings purchased 
by prize-holders amounted to 109, the utmost 
value being 400/,, and descending from that sum 
to 10/. each. The highest prize this year is 200/., 
and the others as usual descend to the determinate 
minimum—10/. ; the number of selected pictures 
and other works being 111. This is a very con- 
siderable number of pictures to be thus publicly 
distributed in one season; and on looking round 
the walls, although there are some whence pro. 
ceeds honour neither to the author nor the 
possessor, there are yet a great proportion that 
could not have been better chosen. With respect 
to the limit of the highest prize, we have long 
considered 200/. ample; and a retrospective review 
of these works will show the truth of the opinion 
—that is, with a knowledge of the ulterior history 
of some of the pictures. 400/. isa large sum for 
the ordinary effort of a certain class of artists; and 
there are men with whom in the arena we shake 
hands once a year, who virtuously ignore the benefits 
of this institution, but to whom time was that the 
half of that sum had been considered a princely 
largesse for one of their productions. The works 
of these men are all professedly painted to com- 
mission, and we cannot judge better of the **specu- 
lations”’ than by considering some of the antece- 
dent first-class acquisitions of prize-holders, The 
council express regret that sculpture was not at 
all represented among the selections of last year. 
This is not the case in the present exhibition, in 
which appears No. 177, ‘ Psyche,” a statue in 
marble, by P. MacDowell, R.A.; it is called a 


* To be continued. 
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statue, but it isa bust repeated from the statue ex- 
hibited by Mr. MacDowell at the Academy, a work 
of which we have already spoken as ‘it merits. 
Visitors will be agreeably surprised by a new 
feature presented in this exhibition—that. is, a 
selection from the prizes of past years. We are 
really glad’ to renew our acquaintance with some 
of these works: the impressions which they now 
make are of a very mixed character and especially 
affected by more recent recollections. No painter 
has a permanent status of quality; every one 
paints either better or worse than he has done 
heretofore ; and these pictures show us that if 
some paint better than they did in past »years, 
there are others that paint incomparably worse. 
To ourselves all these works are familiar, and of 
many of them we have already spoken; some have 
been removed from good places in other exhibitions, 
but there is a “re that is much advantaged 
by the change. The first prize (200/,) is No. 13; 
it is entitled, ‘‘ Don’t be afraid, you shan’t fall,’’ 
byiJ. Tennant; the price of the picture is 150 
guineas, therefore the residue reverts to the funds 
of the society.—‘‘ The -Taming of the Shrew,” 
W. M. Egley, jun., was purchased ‘for 150/., trom 
the walls of the Academy; the sketch for this 
picture is now exhibited inthe collection of 
sketches in the room of the old Water Colour 
Society ; it is better in effect and more harmonious 
than the picture.— ‘‘The Diversion of the Moc- 
coletti,’’ by M‘Innes, has been purchased * for 
1362. 10s., being 137. 10s. minus the given 150/.— 
The two prizes of the value of 1007. each are No. 79, 
‘*An Autumnal Noon on the Mountains, North 
Wales,”’ H. J. Boddington; and No. 80, ‘ Cattle,” 
G. Cole.—Those of the value of 80/. are No. 11. 
‘* Who’s there?” T. H. Maguire; No. 18, ‘‘ Scene 
on the Exe, Topsham, Evening,’”’ W. Williams; 
No.. 35, ‘‘ Lime. Kiln in the Highlands,’ H, A. 
M‘Culloch; ‘‘The Ale House,’”” W. Shayer; and 
** Psyche,”’ a bust in marble, P. MacDowell, R.A.; 
in looking round the rooms the eye everywhere 
recognises works of great merit, but Caving already 
—s of them it is not necessary to reconsider 
their claims to notice. Of those selected by 
prize-holders of former years may be mentioned 
**The Microscope,’’ G. Lance, 1842. —‘‘ Scene 
from the Legend of Montrose,’’ F, Stone, 1840.— 
pu atering Cattle, Evening,’ T. 8. Cooper; an 

utch-looking picture, better than Ver- 
boeckhoven, more substantial than the present works 


| of the artist.—‘‘ The Holy Well, Brittany,” J. J. 
| Jenkins, 1840.—No. 90. ‘* Gil] Blas exchanges rings 
continuous record should be kept of the fature | 

Chief’s Funeral in the Olden Time,” F. Danby, 
| ALR.A. (of this picture we have already said that 
| it will become entirely indistinct ; it is already 


with Camilla,”’ A. Egg, 1844.—No. 94. “‘ A Mountain 


very much more so than when exhibited two years 
ago)—No. 98. ‘‘The Marquis having chosen 
atient Griselda for his wife, causes the court 
adies.to dress her in her father’s cottage,’”’ R. 
Redgrave, A.R.A.—“ Titania Sleeping,” R. Dadd, 
1841.—“‘ The Tired Huntsman,’’ C, Landseer, 1840. 
—No. 111. “‘A Camaldolese Monk showing the 
relics in the Sacristy of the Camaldoli, at Rome,” 
W. Simson. We remember this excellent picture 
in the Academy in 1838, and our impression is still 
the same as then, that the stalls on the left are too 
powerfully made out; they importune the eye to 
the prejudice of the group of devotees.—No. 122, 
** Bianca Capella,” J. C. Hook, 1849.—No. 123. 
“Omnium Gatherum,” W. D. Kennedy, 1838.— 
No. 127. “A Scene from the Vicar of Wake- 
field,’ 1842, W. P. Frith, A.R.A.—No.129. “‘ The 
Dawn of Morning,” F. Danby, A.R.A., 1846.— 
No. 130. ‘‘The Garden Terrace, Haddon,” T. 
Creswick, 1841.—No. 160. ‘* The Oath of Vargos 
in the Consiel des Troubles,” L. Haghe, 1841. 
—No, 161. ‘‘ Hastings Beach, Sunset,” J. D. 
Harding, 1842.—No. 163. “King Alfred in 
the Swineherd’s Cottage,” H. Warren, 1846.— 
No. 169. ‘*Cupuchin Monks at Matins in their 
Convent at Bruges,’ L. Haghe, 1848.—No. 170. 
**Saltwood Castle, Kent,” P. De Wint, 1848. 
—No. 171. “ Shrimping off the Bligh, Mouth of 
the Thames,’”’ E. Duncan, 1844.—No. 173. ‘‘ The 
Contest for the Bridge,”’ G. Cattermole, 1844. 
This, it will be remembered, one of the largest 
works of the artist, was exhibited in 1844. he 
wh.'s body colour, so abundantly employed here, 
seems to stand better than in some of Mr. Catter- 
mole’s other large works, but we cannot help 
observing that the paper has started in some places. 
—No. 175. ‘ Bielstein on the Mozelle.” J. D. 
Harding, 1845.—No. 176. ‘‘ The Broken Pitcher,” 
W. C. Marshall, 1842. 

Besides the pictures and drawings, copies of 
sculptural works are exhibited, which have been 
distributed as prizes by the Society. These are 
generally from known and esteemed works, being 
twenty-seven copies of a bronze bas-relief, ‘‘ The 
Death of Boadicea,” by H. H. Armstead ; seventy 
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bronze busts of the Queen, after the co 
Thorneycroft of Chantrey’s bust at Win a. 
twenty tazze ‘in iron, modelled after the Greek : 
seventy-five copies of a porcelain statuette, “‘ The 
Dancing Girl Reposing,” after W..C, Marshall 
A.R.A.; three hundred and twenty-two proof 
impressions of ‘‘ The Crucifixion; ” one hundred 
and eleven proof impressions of “ Queen Phili pa 
interceding for’ the Burgesses of Calais.” a 
statuette “in alabaster of “ The Dancing ’ Girl 
Reposing,”’ and a group in wax, “Michael and 
aes Sieemh ies P ; 

*It is to oped that under any circums 

the. exhibition of selected works fone he | pribe 
lists of former years may be continued, in so far 
as they may be accessible: we cannot help thinking 
that this will form an interesting feature of future 
exhibitions. 
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THE VERNON GALLERY. 


THE OLD PIER AT LITTLEHAMPTON. 
ir A. W. Cal ° or. v 

: Size of the Picture, af 6) in, by Paty era's 
FEw acquainted with the pictures exhibited by 
Calicott during the latter part of his life, would 
recognise this work as coming from the same hand, 
so widely does it differ in subject and treatment 
from those beautiful compositions which gained 
for the artist the title of the English Claude. 

The village of Littlehampton stands on the 
Sussex coast near Bognor ; it is a quiet picturesque 
place that presents many attractive features to the 
artist; but the ‘‘old pier” which Callcott has 
here painted no longer exists. The materials of 
his picture are of the utmost simplicity, yet they 
are represented with a grandeur of effect that 
makes every object important. The time is 
evening, and the sun is breaking forth after a storm 
which has agitated the surface of the sea, stirring 
it into more than ordinary motion. A beautiful 
warm and watery tone pervades the whole of the 
work, throwing a transparent mist over the 
extreme distance, and reflecting on the middle 
distance, the high lights of the sun’s rays: the 
foreground is perfectly true to nature, while the 
omission of even the least object introduced would 
be a loss to the entire composition. 
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ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


SHEFFIELD.— Testimonial toJames Montgomery. 
—The Sheffield newspapers announce a project for 
doing honour to James Montgomery the poet. 
A subscription has been commenced and is going 
on very favourably... A bust or statue was first 
proposed, but the majority of his admirers desire 
to present him with something more’ substantial. 
A more worthy recipient of the homage-of the 

ople of Sheffield, could not have been selected, 
Mr. J. Montgomery has been in_ his time a great 
benefactor to his pative. town, and their connexion 
ought to be tuated. 

rvERPodL.-Model of the Liverpool Docks.— 
The town council have sanctioned the purchase of 
the model of the Liverpool Docks for 700/., a sum 
about equivalent to its cost. Asa work of art it is 
certainly entitled to no great praise; for it is 
coarsely and unskilfully put together. If how- 
ever, the drawings and calculations on which it 
was based be correct, it will doubtless prove an 
object of considerable interest in the locality it is 
intended to represent. 

EpInBuRGH.—It has been resolved at a secees 
meeting of the admirers of George ve ie J 
Edinburgh, to place a statue of him in one of ® e 
niches of the Scott monument. Such a proposition 
is hardly less absurd that it would be to ety 
statue of Dr. Jenner by the side of one of Sh 
speare, simply because both were great — 
to their species, Scott has given worth: — 
Heriot a niche in the temple which Fame 
erected to his memory. If he must have ano 


monument, let him have one to himself. _The 


BIRMINGHAM. — Monument to Hutton. Re 
enthusiastic historian of Birmingham who, & Ari 
age of eighty, set out alone on a journey a7 as 
cult and dangerous, the perambulation © © 
Roman wall across Britain, to notify its aspec “ 
publish its results, is about to be more repre 2 
recorded in that town, A monument is “ oe: 
be erected to his memory in Ward End os of 
and Mr. Peter Hollins is the sculptor; @ po ; 
the historian occupies its centre, the Gothic vr 
above being richly sculptured in Caen stone. 
is a work of much interest, 
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THE GREAT MASTERS OF ART. of the respective painters which would make the series of papers 
hi o- ae = jae Fp re connoisseur. The — 
No. 10.—PHILIP WOUWERMAN. oubtless, wou old good if the readers of the Art-Journa 


were confined to these classes, or even if they greatly prepon- 
derated ; but this is far from being the case: there are thousands 
into whose hands our publication passes who care not a straw 
for what would interest only a few, and to whom such disquisi- 
Ps : tions would be little better than a “ sealed book ;”” not because 
4B : hoe are unable to comprehend them, but because they would find 
. ittle 


amusement and less edification in grave criticisms upon the 
esthetics of Art. In commencing this series we stated our aim 
would be to make them popales by giving a brief record of the 
life of the artist, and describing the characteristics and the beauties 
of his works, so that the information, however imperfectly stated, 
might enable the reader to examine with more interest, and with 
some amount of knowledge, the pictures of those great men of 
old, when they happen to fall in their way. And we have every 
reason for believing that the course pursued has not been with- 
out such a result, and that we do wisely in following it, while 
we leave the learning that some would wish to gain, to be sought 

















ini i ich have long been in exis- 
T to by some on whose opinions, generally, we should place | for in other channels, many of whic | 
oe — —— hieal "etches of the “ Creat ie of Art” we are intro- | tence, easily accessible to most desirous of searching them out, 
ducing ‘month after mont , are deficient in that philosophical criticism upon the works _ but not so readily available to the multitudes for whom we write. 
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to be the correct one. His cavalry halts and 
skirmishes, his landscapes embellished with groups 
of spirited figures, his interiors similarly enlivened, 
are to be found in every collection, of any note, 
throughout the kingdom. The subjects he usually 
painted are of a class to ensure popularity in a 
country where the horse, Wouwerman’s favourite 
animal, is no less a favourite with all ranks and 
conditions. M, Charles Blanc says of him, 
“History does not inform us whether the 
artist was himself one of those stout cavaliers who 
knew how to manage their chargers with so much 

race and dexterity, but he certainly drew more 
ecm on his canvas than he reckoned among his 
stud. How closely must he have studied in the 
academy of the stable, by the side of the farrier’s 





of the inconsistencies that appear in previous 
authors; we shall therefore make use of the infor- 
mation we find in Mr. Stanley’s book especially. 
Houbraken states that Wouwerman became the 
pupil of John Wynants, and by the instruction of | 
that excellent landscape-painter his progress was | 
so rapid that it surprised his master, whose 
pictures he frequently embellished with figures | 
and animals. Now although there cannot be a 
doubt that Wouwerman sometimes imitated 
Wynants and even Peter Van Laer, commonly 
called Bamboccio, it is not so clear that he entered | 
the study of the former artist as a pupil. On this 
= Mr. Stanley says :—** For what purpose did 
e enter the school of that master? certainly not 





forge, and in the court-yards of hostelries, watching 
the various movements of the animal, and rapidly 
sketching his form in all its diversified attitudes,’’* 
It is thus only that an artist can become a pro- 
ficient in any department to which he aspires; an 
animal-painter would acquire nothing of the know- 
ledge he wishes to attain among the classic models of 
the human figure to be seen in the best schools, 
nor would a painter of history, except for particular 
purposes, learn a ae from the companionship 
of grooms and stable-boys ; and yet we have heard 
principles of art-education as absurd as these advo- 
cated by grave and sensible men, who would base 
all teaching on one unvarying law which, like that 
of the Medes, must never be changed. 





| painting animals and figures in that master’s land- 
| scapes would naturally induce an occasional imita- 
tion, especially when the subject required sandy 
| hillocks and broken roads; but this is no proof 
| that he was ever the pupil of Wynants. There is 
more likelihood that he was instructed both in 
landscape and animal-painting by Peter Verbeek, 
| of Haarlem, to whose landscapes and hunting 

pieces his earlier pictures bear a resemblance ; and | subject at the same price, 


Philip Wouwerman was born at Haarlem in 


to learn to paint animals and figures, tor Mr. 
Nieuwenhuys has shown that the landseapes in 
which he has, in some measure, imitated Wynants, 
| are not his earliest works. The frequency of his 





1620; his father, Paul W. 


ouwerman 
torical painter of little celebrity, 


sessing sufficient capaci i 
a tutor to Psa Lae 
atter. From the period when ti f 
ceptorship terminated, till the hab gt the 
son had become firmly established, much obscurity 
prevails as to his subsequent masters and studi 
Most biographical writers have followed Souter. 
ken’shistory, written upwards of fifty years after th 
death of Wouwerman, and which is exceedin : 
vague, contradictory, and founded on mere hoe 
say. Recent authorities, particularly Mr, C J. 
Nieuwenhuys, and Mr. Stanley in Vis new ‘and 
revised edition of ** Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters 
and Engravers,” have, however, cleared up many 


was a his- 
but 

y te him 
in the early years of the 





that his connexion with Wynants was rather that 
of a coadjutor than as a pupil.” 

It is generally supposed that Wouwerman was 
first brought into notice 4 John de Wet, the 
painter and picture-dealer of Haarlem; the circum- 
stances are thus related: — De Wet had com- 
missioned Bamboccio to paint him a picture of 
cavalry halting, for which the artist required two 
hundred florins; this sum being considered too 
large, and Bamboccio refusing to execute the 
work for less, Wouwerman, whose merits were not 
entirely unknown, was applied to for @ similar 
and he consented to 
paint one of his very best pictures for the dealer, 


| * “ Histoire des Peintres de toutes les Ecoles.” Paris, | and hedidso. De Wet made considerable stir about 
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the great talent he had discovered in a compara- 
tively unknown artist, more for the purpose, it 1s 
said, of annoying Bamboccio, than for attaching 
credit to his own discernment. He invited all the 
connoisseurs of the place to see the chef-d’euvre, 
and thus the reputation of the painter became 
firmly establish There is another version of 
this anecdote told, in which it would seem that 
the commission was given simultaneously to the two 
artists, to prove that a painter who had studied in 
Rome, as Bamboccio had, was not necessarily a 
greater painter than he who had not; the connois- 
sieurs of that day invariably giving a preference 
to the works of the former. Houbraken states 
that the slight thus put upon Bamboccio so affected 
his mind as to hasten his death; but, as Mr. 
Stanley observes, ‘‘ the mortification must have 
been a long time operating, tor Wouwerman had 








served in all parts of Europe? and that they have 
been found in collections and in families, where 
they have been from so early a period that the 
record of their acquisition is lost. Examine the 
subjects of his pictures,—do they, in _ way, betray 
poverty of circumstances on the part of the painter ? 
Gentlemen and ladies of rank going out hawking 
and hunting, or returning from their sports, 
gallantly attired and attended, all joyous as the 
day ; no incident omitted that could add interest 
to the scene; all indicating that the artist himself 
was a frequent partaker of such sports, and fully 
acquainted with the polished manners of the 
higher order of .society.”” Such, and many argu- 
ments of a similar nature, are adduced in 
denial of Wouwerman’s want of patronage, 
which, to our minds, are sufficiently satis- 











been in his grave five years when Bamboccio 
committed suicide.’’ 

Another subject of discussion among the biogra- 
phers of this artist refers to the patronage his 
works met with during his life-time. Bryar:, who 
we suppose followed Houbraken’s history, seys :— 
‘To supply the wants of a numerous /amily, he 
was obliged to work without relaxation; but such 
was his love for his Art that the most urgent 
necessity could never induce him to leave any of 
his works in a neglected or unfinished state, The 
pictures of Peter de Laer, called Bamboccio, at 
that time engrossed the admiration of the Dutch 
collectors, and the charming productions of Wou- 
werman were suffered to remain unnoticed and un- 
known. The disappointment and chagrin at 
finding his works so much neglected, is supposed 
to have impaired his health,” &c. Mr. Stanley 
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factory, although it must be acknowledged there 
are os many examples to prove that painters 
will persevere in a peculiar style of work, notwith- 
standing every discouragement attending their 
labours. Our own Haydon is a case in point—a 
man of unquestionable genius, but entertaining 








combats this notion so forcibly, that we cannot do 
better than bring forward his observations on the 
matter;—** As to his merits being overlooked, and 
his pictures neglected or undervalued, during his life 
the assertion can hardly require refutation. Would 
all the most eminent landscape-painters of his 
country and time, solicit an artist, whose abilities 
were not esteemed, to embellish their works? 
Would an artist, whose productions were neglected 
or undervalued, continue to paint picture after 
picture, bestowing the greatest care and dili- 
gence in perfecting the beauty of all, to the 
number of nearly eight hundred known, inde- 
pendent of his illustrations of the works of 
others? It may rather be concluded that 
the good payment he received was a stimulus to 
exertion, But if he didnot sell his pictures, how 
comes it 80 many hundreds are eo carefully pre- 

















thority reports, had proved so unprofitable to him. 
It need scarcely be said that this report, like others 


| of asimilar nature, was not founded on fact; his 


sketches are certainly very rarely to be met with, 


| but this may be accounted for on the presumption, 
| by no means an improbable one, that during the 


views of Art which the publiceither would not, or | 


ld not, understand, and persevering in his pro- 
muigetian of them with a pertinacity that set at 
defiance general opinion, till he 


considerable extent, were it necessary to do so, to 
maintain the 

y an died in c 
beduee hiedeath, he ordered all his studies, sketches, 
and drawings to be burned, lest any of his children 
should follow a profession which, as the same au- 








* perished in his | 
pride.” We might multiply these instances to a | 


1668 ; tradition says that | 


latter part of his life especially, from his constant 
occupations in his atelier, he made but few, and 
that his earlicr studies were destroyed when they 
had served his immediate purpose, because he did 
not think them worth poms: 
The pictures of this fine painter are finished with 
scrupulous delicacy, yet with great breadth of 
effect; his colouring is rich and luminous, .and 
his management of light and shade most masterly. 
The truth and beauty of his mountainous scenery is 
a contradiction to the rumour that he never tra- 
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, mo 
yelled out of his native country, for such represen- | tations could not have been painted from deserip- | tion, and he was no copyist of other artists, 4 
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evbinet of pictures by Wouwerman would interest | as much by their variety of subject, as by the ex- | cellence each work would undoubtedly exhibit. 
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THE WAYSIDE IN ITALY. 


P. Williams, Painter. C. Rolls, Engraver. 
Size of the Picture, 1 ft. 74 in., by 1 ft. 34 in. 
Mr. Penny WILitiaMs has been long resident in 
Rome; he is an artist of great ability, which is 
principally shown in his scenes from Italian life ; 
indeed he very rarely attempts any other: his 
pictures, of which two or three examples are 
generally “er j every year at the Royal Academy, 
are mostly of a small size, and finished with 
much care. 
. Inthe work here engraved he has introduced us 
to an Italian family resting by the wayside under 
one of those crosses which are to be seen along the 
highways of Italy; it may be presumed without 
overstretching the imagination, that the peasant 
and his wife are on a pilgrimage to the sacred city, 
or to the shrine of some favourite saint, as they 
bear evidence of a weary wandering. The 
‘‘ pilgrim-father ”’ has fallen asleep with his staff 
in his hand, while the young mother takes the 
opportunity which the re allows her to attend 
to her infant charge. Another couple, who are 
apparently not travelling on a similar mission, are 
seen turning the angle of the pathway that leads 
to the cross, and the distance is closed in by a 
range of hills somewhat low in elevation. 

The artist has judiciously thrown his principal 
light on the female and her infant, making this 
group the most prominent feature, as it is the most 
interesting in the work : these two figures are very 
beautiful in character and composition, perfectly 
natural and unaffected in their attitudes, and fault- 
less in drawing; the figure of the husband is no 
less truthful and easy, in his half-reclining posture 
against the pedestal of the cross. he dark 
shadows cast by the unbroken masses of foliage 
bring out the foreground group in strong relief, 
the heaviness of the former being modified by the 
white drapery on the distant female which repeats 
the light seen in the foreground. 

The picture is small, but is a good example of 
the artist’s subject and style ; it is low in tone, like 
most of Mr. Williams’s works, for he never 
attempts to win notice by a display of dazzling 
and meretricious colouring; instead of this, how- 
ever, which is too often made to supply the place 
of more important qualities, or to render absolute 
defects less observable, we have sober and harmoni- 
ous tints laid in with much delicacy, and a close 
approximation to the peculiarity of the country 
and its inhabitants, whom the picture is intended 
to represent. 
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ON THE APPLICATIONS OF SCIENCE 
TO THE FINE AND USEFUL ARTS. 





HELIOCHROME. 

Tue name of Heliochromy, or sun-colouring, is 
very appropriately given to a process by which 
photographic pictures in their natural colours 
are obtained. The name originally proposed for 
sun-drawing by M. Niépce, was Heliography, 
which is, in every respect, far preferable to 
photography, which signifies light-drawing ; 
whereas, we have every reason for believing that 
these pictures are produced by a principle 
associated with light, but which gives none, that 
is, it possesses no illuminating power. 

The problem of the production of ¢olour upon 
sensitive tablets, by the action of the radiations 
from the pound | surfaces of natural objects, 
the coloured copy corresponding with the hues 
of Nature, is now solved. We have previously 
stated (Art-Journal, p. 188) that M. E. Becquerel 
in Paris and Mr. Hill in the United States have 
succeeded in producing coloured pictures by the 
action of the solar rays upon metallic plates. 
The former published his process, the latter 
has not yet done so. Since that time, the 
nephew of M. Niépce, one of the earliest 
investigators of this important subject, has 
circulated specimens of the coloured pictures 
called by him Heliochromy, and we bave had an 
opportunity of inspecting several of them—the 


ae gift of. Niépce de Saint-Victor to 
r. Malone. There is something so exquisitely 


charming in these pictures—though the process 
is still imperfect, and the production of them 
involves such very important scientific con- 
siderations, that we are anxious to embrace the 
earliest opportunity of putting the readers of 


the Art-Journal in possession of all the facts of 
the progress of discovery, and such explanations 
of the process, and of the physical phenomena, 
as we are in ion of. 

Without entering into the discussion which 

has been carried on for a long period, as to the 
phenomena of colour, it is ne for the 
perfect understanding of the results obtained, 
that the chromatic conditions of a decom 
sunbeam should be clearly appreciated, and the 
relation of this coloured image to the chemical 
effects obtained, distinctly understood. A pencil 
of light is passed through a prism, and we 
obtain an elongated image consisting of a beauti- 
fully coloured set of bands. There are three 
primaries, red, yellow, and blue, which by inter- 
combination give rise to other tints, so that 
altogether we are acquainted with nine coloured 
rays,—crimson, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, 
indigo, violet, and lavender. The colours of 
natural objects are nb agree by the decomposi- 
tion of the rays of light, this being effected by 
some peculiar surface action. Now, if we 
expose a piece of photographic paper or a 
daguerreotype plate, to the action of this 
spectrum, or to the radiations from coloured 
surfaces, we shall find that the chemical effect 
has no relation to the intensity of light belong- 
ing to the coloured ray. For example, supposing 
the coloured image of the nine rays to fall upon 
a sensitive tablet, the result is of the following 
curious character :—One of the red rays protects 
the paper from all change, the other usually 
makes a red impression ; the orange and yellow 
rays have no chemical action, though these have 
the most illuminating power. The chemical 
action commences in the green ray, rapidly 
increases in energy in the blue, and exerts its 
maximum power over the space covered by the 
indigo, violet, and lavender, still‘ continuing 
with much energy over a space beyond the 
lavender, in which no light can be “detected. 
It was upon the consideration of these pecu- 
liarities—clearly proving that ordinarily there 
was a remarkable want of agreement between 
the actinic power of sunbeam, and the chromatic 
phenomena depending upon it, that M. Biot 
wrote the following e:— 

“ Substances of the same tint, may present, in 
the quantity, or the nature of the radiations 
which they reflect, as many diversities, or diver- 
sities of the same order, as substances of a 
different tint ; inversely, they may be similar in 
their property of reflecting chemical radiations, 
when they are dissimilar to the eye; so that the 
difference of tint which they present to the eye 
may entirely disappear in the chemical picture. 
These are difficulties inherent in the formation 
of photographic pictures, and they show, I think, 
evidently, the illusion of the experimenters who 
hope to reconcile, not only the intensity, but the 
tints of the chemical impressions produced by 
radiation, with the colours of the objects from 
which these rays emanate.” 

These were the natural suggestions of the 
mind when merely considering the ordinary 
phenomena of the chemical action of the solar 
spectrum. But, had M. Biot been himself an 
experimenter in photography, it is scarcely to be 
supposed that a man of his acute mind would 
have taken so limited a view of the phenomena 
as is involved in the above considerations. Colour 
is the result of a peculiar condition of the surface, 
and if the different rays produce a dissimilar 
molecular or chemical c , there is no reason 
why the result should not be the production of 
chromatic impressions. The yellow rays produce 
a small amount of chemical action, but that ma, 
result in such a molecular arrangement as wi 
determine the reflection of yellow light, and so 
of the other rays. In fact, in 1840, Sir John 
Herschel published an account of some expe- 
ments in which the production of colour was 
very evident, and on r prepared with 
brown vegetable juice he obtained an impression 
of the rum coloured from end to end, the 
colour of each ray being impressed in the natural 
order... 

Subsequently, Sir John Herschel wrote ; bt 
have got specimens of paper, long kept, which 
give a considerably better representation of the 
spectrum in its natural colours, than I had 
obtained at the date of my paper (Feb. 1840), 


and that light on a dark grownd, but at present 
I am not prepared to say that this will prove an 
available process for coloured photographs, 
though it brings the hope nearer.” In April 
1840, the author of these papers in a memoir 
entitled “ Experiments Bs Observations on 
Light, which has permeated coloured media,” 
described some curious results obtained on those 
photogra aphs which are prepared with the 
ydriodic salts, exposed to luminous influence 
with coloured fluids superposed ; permitting, as 
distinctly isolated as possible, the permeation of 
the violet and blue, the green, the yellow and 
the red rays—under each of these a com- 
plementary colour was induced. In January, 
1841, the author pre some papers with the 
bichromate of potash and a very weak solution 
of nitrate of silver; a piece of this paper was 
exposed behind four coloured glasses, which 
admitted the passage respectively of, lst, the 
violet, indigo, and blue rays; 2nd, the blue, 
green, and a portion of the yellow rays; 3rd, the 
green, yellow, and orange rays, and 4th, the orange 
and red rays. The weather being extremely 
foggy, the arrangement was unattended to for 
two days, being allowed to lie upon a table 
opposite a window, having a southern aspect. 
On examining it, it had, under the respective 
colours, become tinted of a blue, a green, and'a 
red, while beneath the yellow glass the change 
was uncertain, from the peculiar colour of the 
paper. These results were obtained without 
a gleam of sunshine. In the “Researches on 
Light,” will be found several other experiments, 
particularly some with the fluoride of silver, 
which sufficiently showed the production of 
coloured photographs to be within the limits of 
probability. To Mr. Edmond uerel is how- 
ever certainly due the discovery of the mode of 
preparing a metallic plate ir such a manner as 
to produce a tablet susceptible of chromatic 
impressions. This was effected by the young 
French experimentalist about two years since : 
his process consisting essentially in the formation 
of chloride of silver, or probably of a sub- 
chloride, upon a metal plate. In the camera 
obscura, highly coloured images were copied, and 
the copies gave colours of the natural character. 
In this way however only large masses of colour, 
as the colours of a geological map, were copied, 
and impressions of the spectrum obtained. By 
far the most 1 investigation has been 
carried out by M. Niépce de Saint-Victor, an 
abstract of whose Mémdire we hasten to com- 
municate to the readers of the Art-Journal. 
The memoir is entitled, “Upon the relation 
existing between the colours of certain coloured 
flames, with the Heliographic images coloured 
by light.” 
When a plate of silver is plunged into a 
solution of sulphate of copper and chloride of 
sodium, at the same time that it is rendered 
Electro-positive by means of the voltaic battery, 
the chloride formed becomes susceptible of 
coloration, when having been withrawn from the 
bath, it receives the influence of light. This was 
the discovery of M. Edmond uerel: M. 
Saint-Victor, had been led to think that a 
relation existed between the colour communi- 
cated by a body to a flame, and the colour 
developed upon a plate of silver, which should 
have been chloridated with the body which 
colours this flame. 
The bath in which the plate of silver was 
plunged, was formed of water saturated with 
chlorine, to which was added a chloride possess 
ing the property of colouring flame. 
It is well known that strontian gives a purple 
colour to flames in general, and to that of alcohol 
in a. If we prepare a plate of silver 
an it into water saturated with chlorine, 
to which is added some chloride of strontian, 
and when thus prepared we place upon it a 
coloured design, of red and other colours, and 
then expose it to the sunshine, after six or seven 
minutes we shall perceive that the colours of 
the image are reproduced upon the plate, but 
the reds much more decidedly than the others. 
When we would produce successfully the other 
rays of the solar spectrum, we te in the 
same manner as we have indicated for the red 
ray, employing for the orange the chloride of 
em or of uranium for the yellow, or 
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hypochlorite of soda, or the chlorides of sodium 
and potassium. If we plunge a plate of silver 
in the chlorine liquid, or if we expose the plate 


to the vapour we obtain all the colours by the | 


light, but the yellow only with any degree of | 
| the colours. 


vivacity. Very fine yellows have been obtained 
with a bath composed of water slightly acidulated 
with muriatic acid with a salt of copper. 

The green rays are obtained with boracic acid 
or the chloride of nickel; also with all the salts 
of copper. 

The blue rays are obtained with the double 
chloride of copper and ammonia. Indigo rays 
are obtained with the same substance. 

The violet rays are obtained with the chloride 
of strontian and the sulphate of copper. 

All the substances which give coloured flames 
give also coloured images by the light. If we 
take any of the substances which do not give 
colour to flame we do not obtain coloured images 
by the light; we produce upon the plate a 
negative image composed merely of black and 
white asin the ordinary photographs, Those 
substances which give white flames, as the chlo- 


ride of antimony, the chlorate of lead, and the | 
chloride of zinc, yield no colour by luminous | 


action. All the colours of a picture have been 
produced by preparing a bath composed of the 


deuto-chloride of copper ; and Niépce states that | 
this salt, thrown into burning alcohol, produces | 


a variegated flame according to the intensity of 
the fire; and it is nearly the same with all the 
salts of copper mixed with chlorine. 


salt of copper in liquid chlorine, we obtain a 


very sensitive surface by a single immersion ; | 


but the result of this mixture is seldom good. 


I prefer taking the deuto-chloride of copper, to | 
| very shortly to be enabled to communicate 


to which I add three or four pounds of water— 
this bath gives very good results. I'prefer, how- 
ever,amixture of equal parts of chloride of copper 


and of chloride of iron, with three or four parts | 


of water: the chloride of iron has, as those of 


copper, the property of being impressed on the | 
late of silver, and of producing many colours, | 


ut the 
yellow 
the yellow colour produced in flame produced 


are infinitely more feeble, and the 


by the chloride of iron.” 


If we. form a bath composed of all the 
substances which separately give a dominant 
colour, we obtain very lively colours; but the 
great difficulty is the mixing in proper propor- 
tions, for it Sesnens nearly always that some 
colours are found excluded by others. By care, 
however, we ought to arrive at the reproduction 
of all the colours. There exists many difficulties, 
more indeed than in any of the ordinary 
processes of photography. We cannot always 
depend upon obtaining the same results with 
the same materials, owing principally to the 
difficulty of preserving the sdietion at a uniform 
strength. Liquid chlorine is necessary, the appli- 
cation of dry chlorine will not produce the same 
result. The action of heat upon these prepared 
plates is, in some respects, analogous to the 
effects of light. By warming a plate over a 
spiritlamp we produce successfully the follow- 
ing tintse—brown red; a cerise red; scarlet; 
and red having a whitish tint. 

Numerous experiments have been made by 
Saint- Victor to produce the colours upon the salts 
of silver and copper spread on paper, but hitherto 
without success ; a metallic plate of silver—the 
plated copper answers—must be employed. 

Todine and bromine, and their salts, have been 
tried, but they will not produce a surface capable 
of developing colours. Chlorine, in the state of 
chlorates or chlorides, is the only substance 
which possesses the property of being coloured 
by light, when chemically combined with metallic 

ver. 

The mode of operating recommended is, to 
form a bath with one-fourth by weight of the 
chloride, and three-fourths of water. When the 
muriatic acid is used with a salt of copper, we 
must add one-tenth of water. When the bath is 
composed of several substances, it is essential to 
filter the solution carefully, so as to obtain very 
transparent solutions, and it must be preserved 
in a well stoppered bottle. 

The quantity necessary to 


re two or 
more plates should always be +~ 


P 
taken, because the 


it can, 


| dull neutral tint, often almost b: 


ways predominates, and this agrees with | 





bath is weakened considerably at each operation ; 
however, be rendered active by the addi- 
tion of a few drops of muriatic acid. 

The purer the silver employed, the more 
perfect is the impression, and the more intense 


The plate being very highly polished, which 
is best effected by tripoli powder and ammonia, 
is connected with the battery and then plunged 
into the bath, and kept there for some minutes ; 
it is then taken from the bath, washed in a 
large quantity of water, and dried over a 
spiritlamp. The surface thus produced is a 
k, and upon 
exposing it to the light, the colours are produced 
by removing the blackness; the surface is, in 
fact, eaten out in colours. The sensibility of the 
plate appears to be increased by the action of 
heat, and when brought by the spiritlamp to 
the cerise red colour it is in its most sensitive 
state. At present, however, the plates cannot 
be rendered very sensitive, two or three hours 
being required to produce a decided effect in 
the camera obscura. It is, however, alread 
found that the fluoride of sodium will very mu 
accelerate the operation. 

The fixation of the coloured image is, how- 


| ever, still a point of considerable difficulty, and 


although a certain d of permanence has 
been recovered, the colours fade out by exposure, 
and eventually pass away. <A kind of lacquer 
appears to have been applied to the plates we 


| have seen, and ordinary diffused light does not 
“Tf,” says Niépce de Saint-Victor, “we put a | 


seem to produce much change upon them, 

Such is an outline of the researches of M. 
Niépce de Saint-Victor, as communicated by 
him to the Academy of Sciences—he is still 
zealously occupied in the enquiry, and we hope 


some yet more important results. The problem 
is, however, solved ; we can produce pictures by 
the agency of the solar beam in natural colours ; 
that principle which gives to the exterior 
creation the charm of colour, will so regulate 
the chemical agency of the actinic power with 
with which it is associated, that, on properly 
prepared surfaces, the images are painted in 
their native hues. The heliochromes will, we 
have no doubt, in a short time enable the artist 
to catch the ever-varying tints of nature, and 
preserve them as studies. This is certainly one 
of the greatest steps made in photography. 
Rosert Hunt. 


ae 


CUPID CAPTIVE. 


Tue group of sculpture from which this engraving 
is taken will be remembered by most visitors to 
the Exhibition of Industrial Art, in Hyde Park, 
as ir Bs prominent place near the transept 
of the building: it is the work of an eminent 
Belgian sculptor, M. Fraikin. 

The attitude of the principal figure indicates 
that she is bearing off the Cupid who is 
seated on her shoulders, and whom she holds in 
gentle captivity by the foot and a single finger; 
the composition of this part of the work is 
eminently graceful, the constituent lines harmo- 
nising together in most elegant form: the 
symmetrical proportions of the body and lower 
limbs are also very striking, though the former 
seems a little too elongated. The sentiment of 
the subject is told in the expression of the two 
faces, the quiet assumption of power in the 
victor, and the unwillingness which the captive 
shows to be kept in bondage: altogether it is 
long since we have seen a more poetically 
conceived group, of a similar character, than 
this, and its delicate execution is not less 
deserving of praise. 

M. Fraikin inhabits a and somewhat 
lone mansion at Shaerbeck, in the immediate 
vicinity of Brussels, and appears ‘to live for his 
art alone. His reputation is as great among his 
fellow-artists of Belgium, as it is with amateurs, 
and indeed with the Belgian public in general. 
He excels chiefly in female figures, which are 
distinguished by great beauty of form, and 
especially for the life-like expression wherewith 
they are imbued : he the art of givi 
the most delicate apparent motion of the costril 





and the lip to the marble, and has the same 
luxurious appreciation of female beauty, and the 
same power of producing it with the chisel, that 
our own Etty had with his pencil; and, on this 
account the Belgian artists are inclined to lace 
him, as a sculptor, in the same position which 
our great colourist holds as a painter. Many of 
the elegant little statuettes iliar to ‘Ne 
English public are reduced copies of his wo 
and the group here engraved has been re- 
produced in various materials for sale on the 
Continent, where its popularity is very great, 
His last great work, now in the great Exhibition, 
“Psyche falling entranced from the effects of. 
~~ fatal casket,” is an excellent example of his 
styie. 

The sculptor is in the prime of life, 
and unobtrusive manners, and, as before stated, 
one whose world is his art. He has received 
repeated marks of his sovereign’s approbation, 
for Leopold of Belgium is a lover of Art, and 
knows how to appreciate and reward the highly 
gifted of his subjects. 


——— 
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ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 


Tue Annual General Meeting of the subscribers 
to this Institution was held at their rooms in 
Sackville Street, Piccadilly, on Friday, the Sth of 
August, inst, Sir Charles Lock Eastlake, P.R.A., 
having been elected the president of the Institution, 
in lieu of the late Sir Martin Archer Shee, P.R.A, 
The report presents the following observations, 
The Council are sorry to acknowledge that 
they cannot congratulate the meeting upon so 
favourable a statement as it has been their good 
fortune, not unfrequently, to lay before it; but 
still they are happy tosay that the successful efforts 
of former years have placed the Institution on so 
firm a foundation that common exertion ‘on the 
part of the successful must insure a very consider- 
able assistance to the less fortunate professors of the 
Fine Arts. Sir Robert Harry Inglis, Bart., M-P., 
with that frank kindness which has ever distin- 
guished his character, presided at the anniversary, 
a favour that he had conferred on the Institution 
in the year 1844. A better attendance of the 
stewards would have been more grateful to the 
feelings of the council, and would, assuredly, have 
added to the list of donations, The amount of 
subscriptions announced, with subsequent additions, 
is 4022. The following are the receipts for the 
year from June 30th, 1850, to June 30th, 1851:— 
£384. 
In Life Subscriptions and Donations . 427 17 0 
” Annual Subscriptions .— oe 
Dividends on Funded Stock . . 42418 0 
Jernegan Bequest . 12 2 6 
£957 19 6 


Since the re to the last annual meeting, 
1002. stock 3 ana consols, have been purchased 


at a cost of 97/7. 17s. 6d. ‘The funded property now 
consists— 

the t Annuities “a 

- $ ‘rar cont Conseils ° ae 

Reduced. The } 


11,660 13 5 
ica 0 9 


8 per cents 404 6 8 
Jernegan Bequest . . iin: 
£13,692 0 10 


Relief has been distributed, during the year, to 
fifty-one cases, at the half-yearly distribution of the 
funds of the Institution, by sums amounting to 
686/., and to ten urgent cases, 278/., ad 
together en the largest amount that has y 
been distributed. 

The Institution, with the country in general, 
has to deplore the loss of its esteemed ey 
Sir Martin Archer Shee, P.R.A., for woe 

ears its liberal and efficient friend; in 1832 = 
1842 he filled the chair at the anniversary | 
with a taste and judgment equalled by -! ~" 
8 d by none, of the eminent men who ha 
honoured the Institution by presiding at its 
festivals. aie ° 

The council avail themselves, in this — , 
notice the recent receipt of 23/. 15s. from the ~ 
mittee of English sculptors for the fes 
foreign sculptors, of the balance left in their 
after defraying the expenses of the en 
The motives which caused the feast - 
liberal, and the disposal of the a = 
charitable. If British artists were always thus i 
fluenced, the Artists’ General Benevolent Institu 
tion would be enabled materially to increase 


assistance they afford to the ee ee 
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The meeting then to elect eight new 
directors, in lieu of those gentlemen who go out by 
rotation, having served three years; when the 
following were declared elected for the three en- 
suing years, viz., Henry a? Esq., Clarkson 
Stanfield, Esq.,R.A., Henry Colburn, +» Jacob 
Bell, Esq., M.P., C. R. Leslie, Esq., R.A., Elba- 
non Bicknell, Esq., F. R. Pickersgill, Esq., A.R.A., 
and Professor T. Li, Donaldson. 


a 


THE ARTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Every note of intelligence we receive from 
America assures us of the rapid progress which the 
Fine Arts are making in that country, and it re- 

uires no bag foe amount of prophetic skill to 
‘oretell that, before many more years have passed, 
they will have gained a position that the most 
sanguine could scarcely have entertained a short 
time since, provided the energy and industry now 
displayed be not withheld for the future. Of this, 
however, we have no fear; America is not blind to 
her own interests nor indolent in promoting them, 
whether they relate to her commercial prosperity, 
or, what is of more real i rtance, the advance of 
her intellect and civilisation ; in short, upon what- 
ever object the mind is fixed, it is urged forward in 
a spirit that is sure to accomplish its end. In every 
country emerging from a state of barbarism, or 
occupied by settlers from other lands already 
civilised, the Fine Arts are necessarily the last 
things to which attention is given, the more im- 
perative demands of self-preservation and self- 
interest having a — claim to regard ; but these 
attained, time and opportunity are afforded for the 
cultivation of matters which we all feel to be 
essential to the true enjoyment of life, and to the 
well-being of a healthy and fruitful condition of 
society. 

Much of the progress already made in the United 
States in disseminating a love of the Arts, anda 
desire for their acquisition, is doubtless due to the 
several Art-union societies established in the 
country, of which that entitled the ‘‘ American 
Art-Union,” whose head quarters are in New 
York, is the most important in its number of sub- 
scribers and its operations. The report of this in- 
stitution for the past year, and impressions of the 
engravings issued by the committee, have been 
forwarded to us. From the former we learn that 
the number of subscribers considerably exceeded 
16,000, although circumstances contributed there, 
as with ourselves, to reduce the list in comparison 
with that of the former year, when it numbered 
nearly 19,000. The amount of subscriptions for 
1850 was 81,550 dollars, the annual subscription to 

ualify for membership being five dollars. Out of 
this fund 420 pictures by American artists were 
purchased for distribution as prizes, besides bronze 
statuettes and busts, medals, and proof impressions 
of engravings from two of Trumbull’s most cele- 
brated paintings. 

The print to which each subscriber for the year 
became entitled, is from Leslie’s “‘ Anne Page, 
Slender, and Shallow,” a work well known in 
England, and engraved for the American Art- 
Union by C. Burt, of New York, in a way that 
would do no discredit to any European artist. The 
character of the original has been well preserved 
throughout, and certain portions of the plate show 
masterly execution. Leslie’s pictures, from his 
peculiar arrangement of chiar’oscuro, require great 
skill on the part of an engraver to prevent their 
being translated by mere patches of black and 
white; Mr. Burt seems to have felt this difficul 
without knowing well how to overcome it, and, 
consequently, his work is deficient in that balance 
of harmony which is indispensable to bring the 
whole composition together ; and in some parts the 
application of the “ burnisher” would have been 
useful in getting rid of a little crudity; still, the 
merits of the print greatly outweigh its defects. 

In addition to this print, each subscriber also 
received a copy of a work entitled ‘‘ The Gallery of 
American Art,” consisting of five engravings in 
line, of about ten inches by six in dimensions. The | 
subjects of these are “ A am of Arcadia,” en- | 
graved by Smilie, after Cole; ‘The Image 


of “ The Bulletin of the American Art-Union,” a 
monthly periodical devoted exclusively to the Fine 
Arts, of which the first number is in our hands. 
It must not be supposed that in a country where 
Art and an intimate acquaintance with its science 
and philosophy are still comparatively in their 
infancy, such a work as this can throw much new 
light on its principles and practice; but it seems to 
be a good beginning, which time and experience 
will perfect. A criticism on the works of Wilkie is 
an ably-written paper; and the Dictionary of Art, 
including biographies of painters, promises well. 

The prospectus of this society for the present year 
announces a large engraving by Jones, from Wood- 
ville’s picture of ‘‘ American News;"’ a small 
etching of this work accompanies the ‘‘ Bulletin,” 
to which reference has just been made. The com- 
position is clever, but we must warn our friends on 
the other side of the Atlantic, that it is not by the 
circulation of such works as this, a feeling for true 
Art will be generated among their countrymen. 
The subject is common-place, without a shadow of 
refinement to elevate its character; it is, we dare 
say, national, and may, therefore, be popular; but 
they to whom is entrusted the direetion of a vast 
machine like the American Art-Union, should 
take especial care that all its operations should tend 
to refine the taste and advance the intelligence of 
the community. Our own Mulready, Wilkie, and 
Webster have, we know, immortalised their names 
by a somewhat analogous class of works, in which, 
nevertheless, we see humour without vulgarity, 
and truth without affectation. 


—- + — 


EXHIBITION OF SKETCHES AND 
DRAWINGS. 





Tuts interesting collection was opened to the 
public on Monday the lst of September, in the 
gallery of the Old Water Colour Society. The 
catalogue numbers two hundred and eighty-eight 
works, contributed by one hundred and twenty- 
five artists, and generally, the walls have more 
freshness of tone than they had last year, inso- 
much that it is evident that a great many pictures 
have been executed expressly for this exhibition. 
There are very many sketches of exhibited works, 
but we may say not any faded memoranda of 
forgotten pictures. From the manner in which 
the proposition has been responded to, it is probable 
that this will cease te be an exhibition of sketches, 
if the term sketch shall continue to signify an 
unfinished drawing or composition. Last year the 
céntributors addressed themselves to their port- 
folios, this year they have turned to their easels, 
either to finish or to realise, and so will it be hence- 
forward. A proportion of highly-wrought works 
will stimulate all to labour in like manner, but we 
should regret to see anything brought forward 
that could not be subjected to the very original 
monture of this institution, for certes the glazings 
practised here have done more for the lights and 
depths of some of the works than any transparent 
colours the artist could have applied. The time of the 
opening of this gallery is highly favourable, every 
other artistic society has closed its doors, and Lon- 
don yet contains a considerable population of 
amateurs, native and exotic. The liberal manner 
in which the promoters of this institution last 
year met the profession, was attended by a con- 
siderable expense, a return for which will be 
found in the fruits of the appreciation in which at 
all hands their enterprise is held. Mate 

The institution is intended to unite contributions 
from the members of every other society, and we 
find the collection constituted accordingly :— 

No. 1. ‘L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso,’ J D. Wino- 
FIELD. The sketch of a picture exhibited this 
season at the British Institute. 

No. 2. ‘Spring,’ Scene in Comb Wood, painted 
on the spot. H. J. Boppineton. This is more 
than a sketch, it is a highly finished picture, in 
which the theme is appropriately supported by 
young foliage and fresh colour. 

No. 4. ‘ Hampstead Heath—sketch from Nature,’ 
Groroe STANFIELD. This is in water colour, care- 
fully drawn, and very like a picture exhibited by 4 
the painter a year or two ago. 
No. 7. Pivst Meeting of Don Quixote and 





Breaker,” engraved by A. Jones, after Leutze; 
“Dover Plains,” engraved by Smilie, after Durand ; 
“The New Scholar,” engraved by Jones, after 
Edmonds ; and “ The Card Players,” engraved by 
C. Burt, after Woodville. Our space precludes 
us from critically examining these prints respec- 
tively; we can only refer to them in general terms 
of commendation, . - “ona © = ei 
Another advan derived by the future sub- 
scribers to the American Art-Union is the right to 
receive a copy of a work published under the title 


Sancho Panza with the Duke and Duchess—Sketch 
for a Picture,’ J. W. Grass. A carefully finished 
sketch on paper, worked over with oil. It abounds 
with striking character and is rich in harmonious 
Ne. 9. *Datchet Mead,’ J. Starx. An oil 
icture, a faithful transcript from the given locale, 
ike all fhe works of the artist, and distinguished 
by a more healthy hue in the lights than many 
of his late works have shown. 


No. 11, ‘A study fora large Picture,’ W. Cave 
Tuomas. The subject is from the 34th verse of 
the 13th chapter of St. Mark—* For the son of 
man is as aman taking a far journey,” &e. The 
figures are numerous, circumstanced in.an interior, 
and showing literally the sleeping, the waking, 
and the porter who hears the approach of the 
“master of the house.” The sketch is entirely 
German in feeling. The warm tones are prin- 
cipally modifications of red, and the cold tones 
principally green, We do not remember the pre- 
cedent for an arrangement so absolute. 

No. 12. ‘ Vale of Weden, Warwickshire—sketch 
from Nature,’ CHARLES MARSHALL; and No. 13. 
*‘Meridan Common,’ also a sketch from nature by 
the same painter. These two sketches are very 
different in aspect, but it is at once felt that every 
passage is dictated by nature. 

No. 17. ‘On the banks of the Thames,’ Anruvur 
Gitpert. A small pieture of excellent quality ; 
the components are well distributed for effect, and 
the expression of light is managed with fine 
feeling. 

No, 22. ‘ The Opera Box,’ W, P. Frrrn, A.R.A,. 
A single figure, that of a lady, circumstanced -ec- 
cording to the title; the flesh-colour is extremely 
brilliant, and the whole is as carefully drawn as 
are the artist’s more important works, 

No, 28. ‘Music,’ James Gopwin, The musi- 
cians are two itinerant performers, their instru- 
ments being the pipe and the violin; they are 
accompanied by an audience of villagers. The 
composition is freely sketched and harmonious in 
colour. 

No, 29. ‘Evening—on the Thames at Streatly,’ 
G. A. Wruttams, This is an oil sketch of an 
evening effect, powerful in colour and striking in 
effect. 7 

No. 31, ‘ Bay of Monaco, looking out of the Gulf 
of Genoa,—painted on the spot, Oct., 1844,’ E. W. 
Cooke, Thissketch has little of the quality which 
usually distinguishes the works of this artist; it is 
unusually hard in execution, and deficient of foree. 

No, 35. ‘ Anticipation,’ A. L. Eaa, A-R.A. A 
study of a girl reading an opera bill; the figure is 
standing, the head facing the spectator, resembling 
in almost everything an engraving made from a 
drawing by this painter. 

No, 39. ‘The Lily,’ Jos, J. Jenxtns. The 
sentiment of this conception differs widely from 
that of the moet generally known works of its 
author, The picture shows a female figure in the 
act of stooping to pluck the flower. The works 
usually exhibited under this name are nationally 
descriptive and sentimental, but this figure is 
wrought out in a higher and more aspiring vein of 


try. 

"he 41. ‘Regiment of Royalist Cavalry,—time 
of Charles I.,° J. Grnnert. <A very masterly 
sketch, full of spirit, character, and admirable dis- 
positions. It was exhibited at one of the Hamp- 
stead meetings; we were then struck with the 
skilful outlining and valuable knowledge shown in 
the drawing. 
No, 42. ‘The Taming of the Shrew—sketch for 
a Picture, W. M. Eouny, Jun, The sketch 
for the picture which was this year exhibited in 
the Royal Academy. The qualities in the sketch 
we think better than those in the picture, which is 
deficient of the proportion of relative middle tone, 
which the former possesses. 

No, 43. ‘ Dunstanborough Castle, coast of North- 
umberland,’ J. Witson, Jun. The water and the 
near rocks in this sketch afford a captivating ex- 
ample of well balanced execution. 
No. 47. ‘The Eddystone—squally afternoon,’ 
W. A. Kyett. Precisely the subject—that is, 
the latter part of the title—which this artist deals 
with most successfully ; but latterly his water has 
had too much solidity, a disqualification to which 
it may be subject from a too facile handling. 
No. 50. ‘Interior—the Crystal Palace,’ EH. A. 
GoopaLt. This is a sectional view in water-colour, 
made out as to all its details with a nicety in draw- 
ing and harmony of colour whieh must constitute 
it a valuable reminiseence of the Great Exhibi- 


tion. 

No. 64. ‘Which is the Taller?’ Kenwy 

Meapows. One of the very few draw- 
ings we ever see by this artist; it shows a girl and 
a boy, back to back, comparing their relative 
stature. The sketclris fully characteristic of the 
artist’s usual manner, 
No, 55. ‘ Bridge above Lodore, Cumberland,— 
sketch from Nature,” T. M. Ricwanpson. A 
sketch on grey paper, y fresh from the 
portfolio, the material, a water-course with large 
stones in very pieturesque arrangement, is etfec- 
tively drawn. 

No. 56. ‘ The approach to the U Lake, Kil- 
larney—Mid-day,’ Atraep W. WILLtAMs. The 
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perfect flatness of the water surface, together with 
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the coincidence observed in every object of the 
respective distances, are impressively felt. 

No. 57. ‘A Burn Side,’ R. ANspEtL, A rocky 
waterfall drawn on tinted paper, touched with body 
colour, a memorandum of a highly picturesque 

assage of scenery. 
: No GS Near the Idwel Lake, North Weles— 
sketch for a Picture,’ F. R. Lez, R.A. The two 
arts of this view are, perhaps, too definitely 
divided by the grassy ridge crossing the composi- 
tion; it is otherwise distinguished by charming 
passages of natural truth. 

No. 66. ‘ Views of Glen Lochey,’ by the same 
hand, are marked by a like incorrupt feeling 
for a literal rendering from nature. 

No. 67. ‘Sketch in Charcoal—The Assault,’ J. 
TeNnNniIEL. The subject is the battering of the 
gates of a city; the sketch is extremely spirited, 
and exhibits a skilful management of the charcoul, 
a difficult material to deal with when used for small 
sketches. No. 62. ‘The Introduction,’ also in 
charcoal, by the same hand, is distinguished by 
like excellence. 

No, 69.—1. ‘ Angelica delivered from the Sea 
Monster;’ 2. ‘Sabrina Descending ;’ and 3. ‘ Frolic,’ 
F. R. Pickerseity. These sketches, especially 
the two former, are made out in a vein of elegant 
poetry; in execution, they remind us more than 
sketches usually do of the more finished manner of 
the painter. 

No. 70. ‘An Italian Pilgrim,’ Cant Haac. A 
study in oil of a pilgrim monk, represented by a 
well known Roman model; it is careful, and 
has much of the German and Italian feeling. 

No, 71. ‘The Royal Oak, Bettwys-y-Coed— 
study from Nature,’ F. W. Hutme. A spirited 
sketch of one of the striking features of this inex- 
haustible district, which for now nearly fifty years 
has yielded to the portfolios something which, 
although the reverse of ‘ ever changing, ever new,” 
has, at least, ever the solace of natural beauty, and 
the exciting charm of the picturesque. 

No.'72. ‘ Entrance at Knole—a Study,’ CHARLES 
LanpseER, R.A. This is a sketch on grey paper, 
presenting the subject with great accuracy. 

No. 75. ‘Cottage at Dawney, near Windsor,’ 
E. Duncan. A very simple subject, apparently 
made out in strict adherence to fact. 

No. 81. ‘A Sketch,’ J. C. Hoox, A.RR.A. A 
single figure, holding a hawk; free in execution, 
agreeable in colour. 

No. 82. ‘ Landscape,’ E. Niemann. A passage 
of scenery like some of those on the banks of the 
Wye; it is rich in colour and substantial in execu- 
tion, The feeling of this picture presents a striking 
contrast to that of No. 118, ‘ A Study,’—a very 
forcible composition in water-colour, which is of a 
character much more aspiring than that described 
under the former number. 

No 85. ‘Sir Guy on his way to destroy the 
** Bowre of Bliss,””"’ T. Uwins, R.A. This is the 
sketch for an executed picture in the possession of 
the painter, The characters and dispositions in the 
composition declare at once the subject. 

No. 84. ‘ Rinaldo destroys the Myrtle-tree in the 
Enchanted Forest,’ F. R. Pickerxorin, A.R.A. 
The picture was exhibited this season ; the subject 
is trom Tasso. The sketch is very like the picture. 

No, 87. ‘ The Lily of the Valley,’ E.M. Wap, 
A.R.A. The picture presents a girl watering a 
flower ; the figure and accessories } al a composi- 
tion of much sweetness. 

No, 92. ‘ Skeich—North Wales,’ C. BRANWHITE, 
Very powerful, perhaps rather exemplary of the 
resources of art than the suggestions of nature. 

No. 93. ‘Samson in Captivity—the sketch for 
the Picture,” E. Armitage. This work, it will be 
remembered, was exhibited at the Royal Academy. 
It appears to us that there is more light in the 

icture than in the sketch; the effect of the latter 

8, we submit, preferable. 

No. 96. ‘Study for Salvator Rosa,’ CLARKSON 
Stanrieip, R.A. The mouth of the cavern which 
figured as the den in the Salvator subject exhibited 
& few seasons ago by this artist. It received in the 
picture certain “ villainous ameliorations,” to add 
to the romantic wildness of its aspect. 

No. 104. ‘A Market Girl,” Wattrer Goopatt. 


A water-colour study, freely wrought, and har-_ 


monious in colour. 

No. 105. * Returning from the Garden,’ O. Oax- 
Ley. A girl witha bouquet ; the figure is executed 
with the substance and roundness we generally find 
in the productions exhibited under this name. 
The head is 1 wy successful. 

No. 114. ‘The Sketch for the Picture of the 
Burial of the two Sons of Edward IV, in the 
Tower,’ Joun Cross. The picture was exhibited 
last year; the sketch seems to have been improved 
into an accurate transcript of the picture. 

No. 123. ‘ The Church Walk,’ C. Davison. 
Trees are the principals of the objective of this 





drawing; the lights of the foliage are too green, 
but in depth, roundness, and luxuriance, these 
trees have never been excelled. 

No. 124. ‘ Gooseberries,’, V. BARTHOLOMEW. 
In colour. transparency, and, indeed, every nice 
point of imitation valuable in a representation of 
this kind, this drawing cannot be surpassed. 

No. 125. ‘The Sentinel,’ R. Hannan. The 
head of a soldier of the Venetian republic in its 
palmy days. He is supposed to be on duty as a 
sentinel; behind him we have a glimpse of the 
Rialto. 

No. 126. ‘Senor Don Sancho Panza, Governor 
of Barataria,’ J. Grtpert. The sketch of a picture 
which appeared in the British Institution last year. 
The picture generally loses the spirit of the sketch, 
but in this case the former in everything excels the 
latter. 

No. 128. ‘Highland Bridge,’ F. W. Toruam. 
Possessing a greater degree of definition than is 
usually found in the works of its author; it is 
simple but highly effective. 

No. 129. ‘ Study in Knowle Park—Sevenoaks,’ 
E. Duncan. Very full of the freshness of nature, 
with a masterly discrimination in describing the 
dispositions and distances of the trees. 

No. 131. ‘At Chepstow Castle,’ CLARKSON 
SranFieLp, R.A. This is a small drawing in 
water-colour, remarkable for that description of 
texture which is found, as far as the means of Art 
are available, in the smallest as in the largest of 
the painter’s works. 

No. 134. ‘Roman Peasant Boy,’ J. F. Lewis. 
This is one of the beautiful series of sketches which 
we believe is still exhibited in Wimpole Street by 
Mr. Lewis. It is a head on tinted paper, painted 
in body colour. No, 137 is ‘A Roman Lady,’ a 
study of a head in the national costume, remark- 
able for extremely delicate and original treatment. 
No. 140. ‘ The Lord Viscount Castlereagh,’ repre- 
sents the subject in oriental costume, reclining on 
an ottoman ; and No. 143 is ‘ The Greek Primate, 
Therapia,’—all these drawings are of exquisite 
delicacy of treatment, and remarkable for bril- 
liancy of colour. 

No. 145. ‘ Study of Boats,’ T. Creswick, R.A. 
In this study there is no approximation to the 
manner which distinguishes the trees and rocks of 
this painter, it has, however, his signal quality— 
solidity. 

No. 156. ‘ Highland Courtship—asketch,’ ALEX. 
JOHNSTON. This was painted a few years ago— 
the sketch is masterly and harmonious in colour. 

No. 156. ‘ Sketch of a Head in Pen and Ink,’ 
J.GiILBert. Very Rembrantesque in character— 
this is a manner of drawing in which the artist 
excels—the precision and delicacy of touch shown 
in this drawing, are beyond all praise. 

No. 161. ‘A Study in Buckhurst Park,’ H. 
Jutsum. This is a charming study of trees, 
showing in a high degree the rare qualities obtain- 
able from a close observance of nature ; it is among 
the best of the artist’s productions, 

No. 164. ‘ Sketch from a large picture illustra- 
tive of English Poetry—The centre compartment 
represents Chaucer introduced by his patron John 
of Gaunt, to the Court of Edward III.,’ F. Mappox 
Brown. The picture which was exhibited this 
season, differs very materially from the sketch. 
Chaucer in the picture is alone, and the Black 
Prince here looks too ill to be in society. The 
sketch is flanked by two allegorical figures as 
wings — these are admirable in conception and 
execution. 

No. 167. ‘Alonzo the Brave and the Fair 
Imogene,’ J. TENNIEL. An oil picture in which 
Alonzo, armed cap-a-pié in a suit of plate, is 
taking leave of Imogene. The picture manifests 
an intimate knowledge of the chivalrous equip- 
ment, 

No, 170. ‘ The Indian Tent—Great Exhibition,’ 
Water GoopHaty. A water-colour drawing, 
remarkable for singularly elaborate finish united 
with harmonious colour and general breadth. 

No. 171. ‘ A Study from Nature—looking down 
Lake Windermere from Under Lough,’ C. Lucy. 
The view is presented under a doule effect, with 
points of faithful resemblance to the natural phe- 
nomena of such an aspect. 

No. 180. ‘Charcoal Sketch—a studyfor a Picture,’ 
J.Ste1cH. The subject is a painter working at 
his easel by candle-light. The effect is that of. the 
principle of Rembrandt, a small focus of light with 
a breadth of shade. The appearance of the sketch 
at a distance is that of a dark etching. 

No. 183. ‘Ruth and Naomi,’ Georce Rica- 
MOND. An outline in pencil—probably a sketch 
for a portrait group, in which the subjects 
have sustained the characters which give the title 
to the sketch. 

No. 184. ‘Chalk Drawing of an Old Dame,’ T. 
Wenster, R.A. This is the principal figure in 





the picture in Mr. Shee , . 
Dame’s School.” ‘The int of thostaagtee A 
most faithfully preserved in the finished work n 
No. 189. ‘An Episode from the hi f 

; © history of the 
Plague, 1665,’ James Gopwin. “One of the 
sanatory fires ordered by the government to be 
kept burning during the night, under the im 
sion that they would purify the atmos pag 
Around are congregated the sickly and the house 
ess. n admirable subject for 
tive incident. ’ effect and effec. 

No. 190. ‘ The Rialto,’ James Hottanp. 
“ There is a trophy that wil 
With the Rialto? Shylock and he eer 
And Pierre cannot be swept or worn away.” 

The picture presents a girl seated o 
overlooking the Rialto—the figure and the Sat 
objective, constitute an extremely el t composi- 
tion, distinguished by sweetness of colour and 
highly spirited execution. 

No. 192. ‘Grapes,’ Grorce Lance. Two 
branches of black and white fruit painted with 
a transparent juicy freshness that cannot be sur- 

The composition reminds us of the 
y vee wc pictures exhibited this year in the 
cademy. 

No. 204. ‘Study from Nature,’ W. Durrretp. 
An agroupment of fruit—grapes and a pine, with 
leaves and a goblet. An extremely graceful com- 
position in which the fruit is painted with extra- 
ordinary truth, 

No. 215. ‘A Poacher on the look-out,’ R. 
AnspeL. The poacher is a terrier watching at a 
rabbit hole, by him lies a rabbit which he has 
kil‘ed ; the fur of the latter animal is most success- 
fully imitated, but the coat of the destroyer is ex- 
tremely poses A there is, however, great charac- 
ter in the sketch. 

No. 216. ‘A Bit on the Coast,’ E. WriuraMs. 
This is a charming picture, certainly one of the 
very best of the artist’s minor productions. It is 
masterly in effect and colour. 

No. . ‘Original Sketch for the picture of 
the Bourgeois Gentilhomme,’ W. P. Fairn, 
A.R.A. The picture was exhibited a few years 
ago. The sketch vividly recals the prominent 
excellences of the finished work. 

No. 224. ‘ Venice,’ James Hoiianp. The 
Venetian sketches of this artist are always deeply 
interesting. He invests them with a sentiment 
which accords perfectly with the romantic prestige 
of the City of the Sea. 

No. 233. ‘ Fishing-boats off the Coast of Holland,’ 
J. Witson, Jun. The subject is treated with a 
dark sky ; the firmness of the self-possessed touch 
in this picture is not the least of its good qualities. 
In the marine pictures of the artist we at once see 
and feel the elements he describes, but in his land- 
scape we only see a happy imitation. : 

No. 238. ‘Grace,’ G. CaTTERMOLE. This sketch 
has been exhibited before, we are, nevertheless, 
glad to see it again, as one of the best productions 
of this prolific sketcher. He exhibits, moreover, 
‘The Trial of the Sword,’ a work which also we 
have already seen. ; 

No. 241. ‘ Interior in the Palazzo Cornaro Spi- 
nelli, Venice—a study from Nature,’ Lake Pxice. 
A vulgar misnomer ; there is no nature in this sub- 
ject; the drawing is Community gorgeous imita- 
tion of a gorgeous subject. 

No. 246. «Taking the Veil,’ T. Uwrs, R.A. 
This is a sketch for a picture which was exhibi 
a few years ago; it is in the possession of Lord 
Northwick. , 

No. 251. ‘Evening—sketch for a Picture,’ G. 
Dopeson. A composition of much elegance of 
feeling, like all the productions of the artist. 

No. 252. ‘ Lateral View of the Portico of the 
great Temple of Edfou,’ Davip RoBeERtTs, oe 
A sketch on grey paper, in the manner of those 
made for the great serial on Egypt. Of the -_ 
class is No. 255, ‘Entrance to the Great — 
Aboo Simbool, in Nubia, showing the first period of 
Egyptian architecture of the time of the Pharaohs. 

No. 254. ‘Autumnal Tints—a sketch from 
Nature,’ G. E. Herne. The treatment j 
the title; it is full of the sweetness of nature. : 

No. z73. ‘An Interior—a study from | % 
J.D. Harpy. Nature never had onythins Py 
with this; but we must say that in elec’ t 
absolute truth the little picture 1s gurpeuny 
excellent. Another interior, also from ny vont Ea 
exhibited under the same name, and not less vol 
torious; these two pictures evince the finest app 

sion of chiaroscuro. TS 
nWe “have said mo hp — 2 great 
improvement upon that of last year; 
being a callestion uniformly of sketches ono balsh 
it contains works of the highest degree ich 

: among wh 

and embodies a list of contributors, ar th 
are the most distinguished names 10 .- 
tession. 
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ENCAUSTIC TILES. 





WE continue the series of illustrations devoted 
to the exemplification of our remarks on pave- 
ments, and proving the perfection of Mr. 
Minton’s manufacture. In our previous notices 
we have indicated many of the sources from 
which the designs have been derived ; these 
have not however been servilely copied; the 
best features of the old pavements have been 
selected, and new designs have been com- 
pounded from them. We have very recently 
examined the encaustic pavements in Exeter 
cathedral, and some of the other specimens of 
tiles and tessere in the west of England. This 
examination has confirmed still further the 
opinion we previously expressed, that a large 
manufactory must have existed in this district. 
A geological and chemical examination would 
yield much important information. We are 
satisfied that the clays have been selected from 
many different districts, since it is evident the 
tints have not, in many cases, been produced 
by the mixture of colours. In some this has 
been the case, and the native ochres have been 
united with the clays previously to the tiles 
being manufactured. 

The illustrations which we have already given, 
and the specimen in the present number, will 
fully confirm all we have said in praise of that 
enterprising spirit which has led to the revival 
of this very beautiful manufacture. Too much 
praise cannot be given to Messrs. Minton & Co., 
for the zeal they have shown in improving every 
branch of fictile manufacture. 
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PATENTS: LAW AMENDMENT.* 





‘* The fundamental principle of making a change 
in the patent laws is that every idea is of value; 
and every encouragement should be given to a 
man to come forward and take out a patent.”’ 
Such was the opinion expressed in May last, by 
Sir David Brewster, in his evidence before the 
House of Lords, on the Patent Law Amendment 
Bill. Such seems to have been the opinion of both 
branches of the legislature, as expressed by Lord 
Granville’s bill, which was ultimately abandoned, 
in consequence of the prorogation. Although the 
settlement of the question has been postponed until 
another session, we may congratulate both inventors 
and manufacturers upon the prospect of an early 
adjustment of their respective rights, and upon 
the success of those exertions which have been 
made by the press during the last few years. The 
number of pamphlets which have been printed 
upon the subject, by lawyers and practical men, 
it would be wearisome to mention. We have 
almost a code of statute law upon the subject of 
ea and copyrights, and there are fuur or five 

ulky blue-books of conflicting testimony on the 
subject. The report of the evidence before Lord 
Granville’s committee, the title of which stands at 
the head of the notice, is by far the most interesting 
and important document of any that has hitherto 
appeared. The examination and cross-examination 
of several eminent men, appears to have been of 
the most searching description. Among the 
witnesses we find Sir David Brewster, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Reid, Professor Woodcroft, Mr. Brunel, 
Mr. Cubitt, Sir John Romilly, (Master of the 
Rolls) Sir W. Page Wood, (Solicitor-General) Mr. 
Webster, Mr. Carpmael, and many other intel- 
ligent and scientific gentlemen. The real cause of 
complaint made to the legislature was the delay, 
the difficulty, and the expense, of obtaining patents, 
and of securing protection by them, even when 
obtained. The evils of the existing system were 
admitted to be no longer tolerable. To say 
nothing of the useless offices and stages, the battle 
through which had to be fought, at a great expense, 
and alter much delay, there was the want of pro- 
tection to the inventor, until the patent was 
actually sealed; the numerous abuses consequent 





* Observations on points relating to the amendment of 
the Law of Patents. By C. 8. Drewry, Esq., Barrister at 
Law. 1861, PP. 33. 

Report and minutes of evidence taken before the select 
committee of the House of Lords, appointed to consider of 
the bill intituled “An act further to amend the law 
touching Letters Patent for Inventions ;” and also of the 
bill, intituled “ An act for the further amendment of the 
law touching Letters Patent for-Inventions, and to report 
thereon to the house.” Session a i 433. 

The Patent Law Amendment Bill, 1851, pp. 27. 





upon general or vague titles, and the use made of 
the interval, by parties other than the inventor, 
for preparing specifications; the defects of the caveat 
gen both as regarded inventors and the public ; 
the confusion arising from repatenting of the same 
subject ; the want of access to speci cations; the 
subsistence of patents for inventions that were 
utterly useless; their excessive cost; the three 
distinct proceedings for the United Kingdom; the 
question of colonial patents ; the repayment of the 
same fees in case of renewa! ; the want of sufficient 
notices of objections in legal proceedings; and the 
question of avin patents for foreign inventions 
when in use abroad. 

Previously to the appointment of the committee, 
and the introduction of the rival bills to Parlia- 
ment, these and other evils had been pointed out 
by numerous authors, and by none more tersely 
and sensibly, than Mr. Drewry, the author of the 
best modern work on injunctions, This gentleman 
has, with truth, observed, that a title to a 
patent is the most unmarketable of titles, ‘‘ not 
only in consequence of all the difficulties above 
enumerated, but from the want of registry of all 
alienations of 5 oy aay by assignment, license, or 
otherwise.”’ e has also pointed out the defect of 
Lord Brougham’s act (5 & 6 Will. IV., c. 83) in 
leaving altogether untouched by any of its pro- 
visions the case of a patentee wishing to extend 
the limits of his right by adding new and valuable 
matter, in consequence of experiment and practice, 
as is permitted by the French and American laws. 
He has also argued, with much legal acumen, the 
expediency of giving protection by patent to the 
discovery of a “‘ principle,’’ which has hitherto not 
been recognised, per se, as giving any claim to 
saa eoney Many of Mr. Drewry’s suggestions 
ht been met by the provisions of Lord Granville’s 

ill, 

In the report of the evidence it will be found 
stated, that between 1837 and 1848, there were, 
on an average, 450 patents taken out annually, for 
which nearly 218,000/. was paid at the respective 
offices, The present average is 500 patents annually, 
making an expense of about 250,000/. payable in 
the ten years. This too is quite irrespective of the 
expense of experiments, specifications, patent 
agents, and defensive litigation. In substance, 
the evidence of the witnesses before Lord Gran- 
ville’s committee has pointed to the following 
remedies, most of which have been adopted in the 
bill :— The abolition of useless offices and stages of 
proceeding, and the substitution of a public and 
private office; the protection to extend retrospec- 
tively to the date of the application, a provisional 
specification being deposited in all cases; the 
patent to be confined to one subject-matter, the 
nature of which to be defined by provisional 
specification ; the application of the caveat system ; 
applications to be advertised, and objections to be 
delivered in writing; previous examination as a 
check upon repatenting of the same subject ; 
indices to be made, and specifications to be pub- 
lished ; extinction of useless patents by increased 
periodical payments; cost of patents to be of small 
amount in the first instance ; patents to be for the 
United Kingdom, but separately if desired ; those 
for colonies to be left to the local authorities; in 
case of extension, to be without fees; in legal 
proceedings, plaintiff and defendant to furnish 
particulars of breaches and objections to patent 
respectively. 

It seems to have been the opinion of some of the 
witnesses, that some legislative provision is required 
to authorise the purchase of patent rights tor the 
public, or, in certain cases, the grant of bounties 
to inventors. A suggestion was thrown out as to 
the expediency of empowering the county courts 
to try cases of infringement. This may be prac- 
ticable in reference to patents of small value, but, 
in those of magnitude, the highest courts of judi- 
cature will probably be — resorted to, as, for 
instance, in the patents for the electric telegraph, 
for which 140,000/. is stated to have been paid. 
It seems to be the opinion of a competent witness 
that, in case of litigation, the bias of juries is 
generally for the patentee and against the pirate ; 
but that it is not so, as between the patentee and 
the public. In Prussia, it py that patents are 
granted free of expense; whilst in Switzerland, 
there is a total absence of any patent laws. 

The committee, from whose report we have 

the above information, was not onl 

appointed in consequence of the two rival bills 
for ameliorating the existing law of patents, but 
also by reason of two petitions on the subject; one 
from the local committee, and others at Newtury, 
assisting the commissioners of the Exhibition ; 
and another, from the council of the Belfast 
Chamber of Commerce. Earl Granville weg 
chairman; the committee began its labours in April, 
and concluded them in June. Their lordships, 





instead of preparing an elaborate eet. merel 
paws the evidence, which was laid before the 

ouse of Commons on the 4th of July. The bill, 
which was prepared by their lordships, was sent 
to the Commons on the latter date but was not 
ordered to be pe as amended in committee 
until the 30th of July, and was, of course, abandoned 
from want of time to consider the amendments, 

With the leading features of the patent law 
amendment bill, most of our readers must be 
familiar from the daily journals, It may suffice to 
say, that the pro measure embodies nearly 
all the recommendations of the witnesses as to the 
remedies of existing grievances, and greatly reduces 
the delay and ex of obtaining patents—the 
payment of the fees being made by instalments 
extending over seven or more years, As the bill 
must undergo further discussion, and probably 
considerable alterations in the next session, it 
would be useless to dwell upon its details. At no 
distant period, the existing measures for giving 
protection by copyright and by letters patent, 
must be consolidated, for the various acts are now 
becoming so numerous as to make reference incon- 
venient, and construction somewhat perplexing, 
A large debt of gratitude is owing to Earl Gran- 
ville for the talent and perseverance with which 
he has grappled with a difficult subject, and for 
the bill which bears his name. Although it has 
imperfections in substance, as well as in form, it 
seems to have been framed with an honest desire 
to adjust the various rights of inventors, manufac- 
turers, and the public. 


a 


ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 


Paris. — A medal is about to be struck 
at the Royal Mint of Paris, by M. Gayrard, in 
commemoration of the fétes recently given at the 
Hotel de Ville. One side will be a representation 
of the Hotel, with an inscription Dies festis actus ; 
and at the other Solertia Parisiorum. On the 
reverses are the two nations holding palms and 
crowns, 

The Museum of the Louvre has lately been en- 
hanced bya collection of antiquities brought by 
M. Sanley from the East ; among which are frag- 
ments of the tombs of two kings of Judea, 
Among the miscellaneous contributions of recent 
date are numerous Mexican and Egyptian relics, 
and a picture of Velasquez, which associates his 
own portrait with that of other distinguished 
personages of his time. 

Orvxeans.—French Scientific Congress —The 
next réunion of the men of Science of France, 
will take place at Orleans on the 10th instant., and 
will continue ten days. 

Avustria,— Art-Commission.— The Count de 
Thun, a distinguished historical painter, and 
M. Ruben, director of the Fine Arts Academy of 
Prague, have been commissioned by the Austrian 
government to report upon the Schools of Design 
in England, France and Germany, with a@ view to 
the improvement and extension of those of Austria. 
They are at present prosecuting their enquiries in 
Dresden, and are expected in a few weeks in 
London, 

Drespen.—The new museum is approaching 
its completion, so far as regards the outside of the 
structure, The roof and balustrades are finished, 
The iron dome in the middle of the roof is now in 
the course of erection. The whole building in 
the old Venetian style is a proof of the spirit 
of the architect, Professor Semper, who is now 
living in London in exile, in consecuence of the 
political convulsions at Dresden in 1849, in which 
the purest patriots were engaged by an unfortunate 
coincidence of circumstances,— Professor Vogel of 
Vogelstein is very busy upon his large picture; 
exhibiting the assembling of the members of the 
conferences at Dresden, in the entrance room of 
the blue ball in the Bruhl Palace, before the opening 
of the sittings: the portraits are considered excellent. 
—10.147 thalers has been the revenue of the Saxon 
Art-Union. According to the last report, every 
member got a fine engraving, executed by Professor 
Keller at Diisseldorf, pepeseenting the Sepulture 
of Christ, after a drawing by Professor Overbeck 
—The monument to Weber, for which subscrip- 
tions have been collecting for several yous past, is 
about to be erected. The statue by Professor 
Rietschel is to be placed opposite to the Theatre 
Royal at Dresden.—The directors of the Art- Union 
invite artists to compete for the fresco-painting and 
decoration of the wali and niche of the altar, in « 
church near Zittau, in Saxony, al-fresco, for a 
sum of 600 thalers. Sketches in colours may be 





sent in to the Art- Union till Michaelmas. 
Fine Arts at Municu.—Colossal statues of 
Gustavus Adolphus and of the Swedish poet 
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Tegner have just been cast at the royal foundry of 
that capital from models by Schwanthaler. _ 
SruTrGaRrt.—Professor Wagner is commissioned 
by the King of Wurtemberg to execute in marble 
his charming group of “‘ Girls bathing.”’ 
Bausseis.—Inauguration of the Brussels Art- 
Exhibition.—This exhibition which is to be opened 
triennially, has been inaugurated under circum- 
stances of considerable ¢clat. The architect of the 
building is M. Cluysenaer. The gallery nearest 
to the front and parallel to the museum, is divided 
into three compartments ; the centre is occupied by 


a vast salle decorated, among other matters, with 


the statue of Charles of Lorraine. Doors opening 
on both sides of this chamber, lead to the rooms 
which are appropriated to the smaller pictures ; the 
grand gallery extends throughout the entire length 
of the edifice. In this exhibition as in Paris, the 
sculpture is interspersed among the paintings. 
The number of works of art collected on this 
occasion is 1479. The Jury have already selected 
several pictures for the prizes of a lottery organised 
under the superintendence of the committee, upon 
the plan adopted more than a quarter of a century 
ago, by the Amies des Arts of Paris. Among the 


oe so favoured, are the ‘‘ Harvest’’ by M. | 


schaggeny; a ‘‘Sclavonian Family emigrating 
from Hungary,” by M. Caermeck of Prague; and 
the ‘“‘ Return from the Hunt,” by M. Mosenhart of 
Antwerp. In the address delivered by M. Brouckere, 
the President, he complimented Belgium on having 
become the centre of European Art. 

Eoyrrtr.—M. Lattin de Laval, a French amateur, 
has lately visited Egypt and the Lenai Peninsula, 
and has collected, under the direction of his 
government, 684 casts of bassi rilievi and inscrip- 
tions for the Louvre. 

Sypney.—An exhibition is on the eve of being 
opened at Sydney, New South Wales. It is to 
comprise products of industry and art, and objects 
of natural history, and will represent the industrial 


and natural productions of the five confederated | 


provinces of Australia. 
——-# ---- 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE AND ITS 
PROSPECTS. 


On the 11th of October the Great Exhibition 
will be finally closed to the public, and on the 
15th a meeting of the commissioners will take 
place within the building, for the purpose of 


of taking leave of the foreign and local commis- 
sioners, and of the members of the local com- 
mittees. These reports, and the names of the 
parties to whom prizes have been awarded, will, 
afterwards, be published in the London Gazette. 
“To make things pleasant,” medals are to be 
given not only to those to whom they have been 
awarded by the respective juries, but also to the 
whole of the exhibitors, along with certificates 
and copies of the reports of the juries. The 
medal designed by Mr. Wyon will be distributed 
among those to whom prizes have been awarded 
by the juries ; that of M. Bonnardel to persons 
recommended for prizes by the council of chair- 
men, not on account of the excellence of their 
works, but for reasons which the said council 
will explain in these reports; and the third 
medal, designed by Mr. Adams, will be given to 
the respective jurors. Two other medals are to 
be struck ; one for distribution amongst the ex- 
hibitors, and the other amongst those who have 
rendered other services to the Exhibition. The 
vast number of medals which have thus to be 
dispersed will demand a considerable time for 
their distribution; and, under such circum- 
stances, it is, of course, out of the question to 
expect that either Her Majesty or Prince Albert 
will preside on the occasion. The period at 
whieh the distribution of medals will commence 
has not been fixed. It is said indeed that par- 
ties to whom they are to be “presented” will 
have to “send for them,”—a very undignified 
course to say the least. 

We trust the Exhibition will not be suffered 
to expire like a candle worn down in the socket, 


but that the close will be attended by some | 
ceremony, almost as impressive as that at the | 


opening. 

The refusal of the commissioners to announce 
the names of the prizeholders until the Exhibi- 
tion has closed, in defiance of the wishes of 
the Jurors themselves, of the exhibitors, and of 
the public at large, has excited universal dis- 











satisfaction. With such cases as that of the 
Messrs. Broadwood and Collard, however, before 
us, we cannot doubt the policy of the measure, 
so far as the commissioners are concerned. To 
afford the public an opportunity of judging for 
themselves, as to the propriety of the respective 
awards; and of comparing the products of indus- 
try which have been recommended for prizes with 
those which, with possibly superior claims, have 
been altogether overlooked, forms, evidently, no 
part of their object.. This determination appears 
to have been arrived at without the knowledge 
or privity of the jurors, most of whom have 
deprecated such a course from the outset, and 
some of whom have indignantly remonstrated 


with the commissioners on the manner in which | 


their decisions have been over-ruled. The re- 


fusal of the commissioners to submit their | 


decisions and those of the juries to the verdict 


| of the public, by declaring the names of the 


respective prizeholders a reasonable time before 
the close of the Exhibition, is significant of their 
apprehensions on the subject ; and should public 
anticipation prove well founded, they will but 
increase the odium which any mal-administra- 
tion of their office will be certain to excite. 
For ourselves, we cannot congratulate them 
on the wholesale manner in which they propose 
to shower down prizes on successful com- 
petitors, unsuccessful ditto, and their jurors. 
If the exhibitors who did not succeed in obtain- 
ing prizes be really entitled to them, a reflection 
is thus cast upon their jurors, which disqualifies 
them for being the recipients of medals them- 
selves. The over-weening benevolence of the 
commissioners in desiring to place everybody in 
the same category, as medal-holders, reminds us 
of the exuberant generosity of the hero of one 
of Foote’s farces, who found every member of 
the corporation so exceedingly delightful, from 
the lord mayor down to the city beadle, that he 
became a bankrupt in gratitude, before he had 
delivered himself of half the compliments which 
the occasion appeared to him to demand. We 
object to this wholesale shower of decorations on 
other grounds. It was proposed that a certain 
portion of the receipts of the Exhibition (20,000/.) 


| should be appropriated as a prize fund ; but if 
e | this is to be frittered away in medals to exhi- 
receiving the reports of the several juries, and | 


bitors, and to all persons who have rendered 
services of any kind, (which might, in fact, in- 
clude every visitor to the Exhibition,) a very 
inadequate residue will remain for the bond fide 
prize-holders. 

With regard to the future destiny of the 
Crystal Palace, we shall be able, by next 
month, to know so much more. than we now 
know on the subject, that we postpone our 
own opinions until then. A more immediate 
question is that which refers to the “surplus” 
the commission will have in hand, when the 
splended pageant shall have passed away. 
Even on this question, simple as it must appear 
to all who have made themselves acquainted 
with the original programme of the com- 
missioners, there has been a good deal of 
unnecessary mystification. It is clear to all 
persons of common sense that the Commis 
sioners are mere trustees for the due appro- 
priation of whatever funds, over and above 
the necessary and reasonable expenses which 
have been incurred, may remain in their hands. 
The money which has thus accumulated is not 
subject in any way to their caprice, but must 
be appropriated to objects immediately con- 
nected with those on which their first appeal to 
the public was grounded. One of our con- 
temporaries has, we perceive, put forth a feeler 
as to whether the “ Executive” ought not to 
be permitted to remunerate themselves for 
the great trouble which has devolved upon 


them. But on this question there cannot be | 


much diversity of opinion. We admit the 
value of the services which these gentlemen 
have rendered to the public on this occasion. 
They were undertaken voluntarily ; have been 
performed with vigilance and good sense; and 
have been rewarded by such honours and public 
applause as have rarely been accorded to a 
body of gentlemen of the middle class of 
society, with no very remarkable claims on 
public attention. They have been féted and 
banqueted by the Lord Mayor of London, and 








| trial Gathering of 1851 can scareely be 


| or attractive than this superb 





the Mayors of York and Birmin . 
have been the observed of all olny 
Paris. They have enjoyed the great gratification 
of being in constant attendance upon Her 
Majesty, and in frequent and friendly communi- 
cation with her Royal Consort. What more 
would they have? It would be a sad deroga- 
tion of the dignity they have so long enjoyed to 
“settle” for their labours in pounds sterlin 
The thing is not to be thought of; indeed the 
suggestion is doubtless as distasteful to them as 
it would be to the public : at least it ought to be 
so. There will be, we know, a feeling of utter dis 
gust if the “surplus” be applied in this manner, 
While we admit the services of the Executive, 
we totally deny any claim that may be made 
for them on the ground that they originated the 
Exhibition—either as an idea or a fact. They 
formed part of the Society of Arts, who, taking 
the idea from others—ourselves in particular— 
so far organised a basis upon which the structure 
was afterwards raised; and from the moment 
the plan was first promulgated, the blunders of 
the “ Executive” have been so many and so 
remarkable, as to have fully borne out the 
general belief in their incompetency which so 
generally prevailed at the outset. We repeat 
what we said some months ago—whatever has 
gone right has been the result of chance, 

The Executive—Messrs. Cole, Dilke, Drew, 
and Fuller—although highly respectable gentle. 
men, have been elevated by the Exhibition into 
positions to which they had not the smallest 
pretence, and of which they never had the 
remotest expectation, Hereafter, no doubt many 
things will be explained that arenow kept back: 
the “secret history” of the Exhibition will be 
a very singular document indeed, if it be ever 
published. The shabbiness of many transac- 
tions; the impolicy of others; the injustice of 
not a few: the blundering ignorance of many 
more! if these should ever be exposed, we shall 
look very simple indeed if our subscriptions have 
been collected and our surplus has been applied 
in a manner recommended by the most powerful 
section of the public press,—to which the gentle 
men referred to are already so largely indebted 
for merit and honour which are not rightly 
theirs. 

It is also understood that a claim will be 
made by the “Juries” for loss of time—a 
demand to be urged chiefly on the ground that 
their decisions have been reversed, and that 
much time has been expended uselessly, as far as 
the issue goes. But by the publication of our 
next number much that is now mystified must 
be made clear—that which would be now 
speculation will then be certainty : and we shall 
be in a better position to remark upon the 
results. We shall do so with sufficient fearless- 
ness and with entire independence. 


With this number we complete our Illustrated 
Catalogue: we may be permitted to believe 
that we have fully redeemed the pledges we 
gave at the commencement of our task : and 
that we do not say too much im saying the 
result has entirely satisfied our subscribers. 

So many gratifying opinions have reached us 
on this head, and so many approving — 
on our labours have been already published, 
that we find a large recompense, not only in the 
increased circulation we have obtained, but in 


the approval, by which we have been ou all 


sides encouraged and rewarded. th 

One of these criticisms—that from . e 
Athenceum—we presume to extract into these 

es: 

" illustrated catalogues must give way before 
the yt Catalogue wich has been in a s 
periodical publication by the proprietors © : 
Journal,—and is now completed in one 
volume. Among its multiplied records, 


i i i i interesting 
behind it any literary or = — — _ : mere 
Book of Beauty for the drawing-room table, eer 7 rs 
furnishes a fund of great and various interent se to its 
as a record of the Great Exhibition, fast dra - g, arden 
close, that the book has a permanent value, ao ee 
to the library,—for those who did see. the ga ee egain 
for those who did not. They who did, may ree 
and again refresh memories which are = they who 
remarkable and —— of peg berg eee of 

d not, ma ther here some press: 
aa such m4 world will in all probability never aad 


again.” 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 

Tre Royat AcaDemy.—The luxurious dinner 
which the Royal Academy bestows annually upon 
itself, and a few of its picture-buying patrons, 
was this year exchanged for something a little 
less selfish and a great deal more rational. We 
allude to the conversazione which was given at 
the close of its protracted season to the general 
body of exhibitors. The rooms were, we under- 
stand, brilliantly lighted and displayed the 
painting and sculpture to considerable advan- 
tage. The precedent is a good one, and will 
we trust be repeated. 

KavLBacn’s “ DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM.”— 
This picture painted by Kaulbach in the museum 
at Berlin, and also for the King of Bavaria, will, 
at the end of the present year, appear as an 
engraving of large size. A proof of this work 
is now deposited with Dominic Colmaghi, Pall 
Mall East, who has undertaken to procure sub- 
scribers in England for the same, which is 
executed by the celebrated engraver, Wertz, of 
Munich. The engraver has endeavoured to 
unite the sharper character, and the finer 
elaboration, of the earlier artists, as of Marc 
Antonio, with the best points of later engraving, 
in a manner not hitherto attained. Many 
amateurs in Germany have, by their subscrip- 
tions, acknowledged the value of the work. In 
England, H. R. H. Prince Albert has placed his 
name upon the list. 

SyRIA AND Its Customs.—The proprietors of 
the diorama of the Holy Land have engaged a 
party of native Syrians, who have just arrived 
from Aleppo, to exhibit the manners and 
customs of their country. The leading scene, 
the ceremony of marriage and its preliminaries, 
is extremely well represented, and is accom- 
panied by vocal and instrumental music after 
the manner of the country. To this succeeds 
the interior of a Syrian coffee-house, where the 
guests are entertained by a professional story- 
teller, who performs his part to the life. With 
80 important an addition to its attractions, this 
exhibition may be said to have taken an entirely 
new lease of public favour. The party consists 
of fourteen persons, including several ladies, 
whose costumes are exceedingly picturesque. 

Mock RaFFraELLEs.—We have been frequently 
called upon to expose the practices of a certain 
class of picture-dealers, but have never performed 
our duty as critics with less hesitation than we 
are about to do at the present moment. An 
exhibition has been opened at the Music Hall, 
Store Street, for the display of seven cartoons 
which profess to have proceeded from the pencil 
of Raffaelle. Now we regret to be compelled, 
in the teeth of the Russian professor so fre- 
quently quoted by the proprietor, to declare 
our firm conviction that these cartoons are 
spurious, and that so far from having been 
painted by Raffaelle, they are beneath the 
reputation of the humblest of his disciples. Yet 
in the pamphlet which is thrust into the hand 
of every visitor, they are declared to be the 
identical originals from which the eelebrated 
tapestry was wrought. The proprietor of these 
daubs must speculate very largely on the 
credulity of mankind if he believes that any 
gentleman p ing the slightest acquaintance 
with art could be deceived by them for a single 
moment. They are not only not from the pencil 
of the great master to whom they have been 
referred, but they are very indifferent copies 
indeed. 

ANOTHER STATUE OF THE QuEEN.—The West- 
minster Improvement Committee having decided 
on erecting a statue of Her Majesty at the east 
end of the newly opened Victoria Street, have 
confided its execution to Mr. John Bell. It is 
to be a sitting figure in bronze seven feet high. 
The pedestal is to be decorated with the arms 
of her Majesty, treated in a manner correspond- 
ing with modern sculpture; that is to say the 
animals are to be represented divested of all 
heraldic deformities. Two ornamental gas 
lamps are to throw their light upon the work. 
For this statue Mr. Bell is to have a thousand 
guineas. pow 

NationaL anp Vernon GALLentes—It may 
be convenient to remind our readers that these 
galleries, which were closed to the public on 





the 13th of the past month for the annual vaca- 
tion, wil] re-open on the 27th of the present. 
Avtocrarus or Artists.—In the extensive and 
curious collection of autograph letters, formed by 
M. Donnedieu, and recently dispersed by auction, 


were several by artists more or less remarkable | 


for the interest of their contents. The principal 
sketched by Raphael, with four lines beneat 


in his autograph ; this fetched 11 guineas. A | 
letter by Rembrandt, sold for 10/.; it was | 


addressed to the great Huygens, but with the 
characteristic parsimony of the artist, it was 
written on a piece of old paper, which had 
evidently been used to fold round a copper- 
plate. Three letters by Rubens, on the “Siege 
of Rochelle,” containing some very severe 





the Scotch system of flats. There will also be 


| houses provided for the poor whose dwellings 


have been disturbed in that neighbourhood. 
On the occasion of the inauguration of the street, 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests paid 
each other some very fine compliments on the 


| energy they seem to fancy i 
was a study of two horses’ heads, powerfully | ives ieee te 
h | 


in the matter, and appeared willing to take to 
themselves the whole credit of having accom- 
plished at last that which, had they, been less 
importantly aided, they would never have 
achieved at all. 

Tus Xantuian Monument.—The “ Museum 


| of Classical Antiquities,” recently published by 


Mr. Parker, contains Mr. Gibson's account of the 
sculptures on the Ionic monument at Xanthus. 
He is of opinion that they relate to the conquest 


remarks on the conduct of the English, sold for | of Lycia by Harpagus, as narrated by Herodotus, 
151. 5s. 6d. Two by Paul Veronese sold for 3/.10s. | vol.i. p. 176, and the conjecture is a plausible one. 


Eight by Nicholas Poussin sold for 21/. 17s. A 
very interesting letter by Wren, connected with 


we are sorry to say not to the City Library, 
where it undoubtedly ought to be. A large 
number by royal, noble, and celebrated person- 
ages, were contained in the series. 

THe Vetasquez Porrrair.—Mr. Snare, of 
Reading, the owner. of this picture, has recently 
obtained, in the Scotch law court, an award of 
1000/. against the trustees of the late Earl of 
Fife, for damages sustained by the plaintiff in 
consequence of the defendants’ having taken and 
retained possession of the portrait for a con- 
siderable :period. 

Paintines aND FRrescogs ror THE New 
Patace at Westminster.—The Commissioners 
of Fine Arts for the decoration of the New Palace 
at Westminster, have authorised Messrs. E. M. 
Ward and Egg to execute each a series of eight 

ictures, illustrative of scenes in our national 
istory, adapted to their respective styles, and 
to the periods they are accustomed to select. 
Messrs. Armitage, Watts, Cave, Thomas, and 
Stanley, have been commissioned to make a 
series of frescoes. 

Mopet or THE Patace or Inpustry.—Mr. 
Lipp, a German artist, known by his accurate 
model of the Cathedral of Cologne, is now 
exhibiting a similar representation of the Crystal 
Palace at Berlin. Thescale of the original is reduced 
61 times; it being 30 feet in length, and in 
breadth 7 feet. The number of metal columns 
is 3842, and of minor supports 2141. 

ScHoot or Construction FOR ENGINEERS.— 
The dissolution of the College for Civil Engineers 
at Putney appears to have suggested the 
establishment of a school for the preparation of 
civil engineers and architects for the duties 
which devolve upon them. The details of the 
proposed plan seem to be feasible enough, but 
a larger capital would be — for such an 
undertaking than could readily be obtained. 

Booxsrnpers’ Exuupition.—The Society of 
day-working bookbinders announce the opening 
of their annual exhibition early next week. This 
is a good example. We should like to see every 
ortiamental trade with an Exhibition of its own. 
Such displays would excite a spirit of rivalry 
and inquiry, which could not fail to fructify. 

Assyrian AntiquiTies.—Colonel Rawlinson 
has, by deciphering an inscription on one of the 
Assyrian bulls, established some very important 
historical facts. He has succeeded in deter 
minately identifying the Assyrian kings of the 
lower dynasty, whose palaces have been recently 


| There are hundreds of other subjects, however, 
ter | to which they may be referred with almost as 
the building of the Monument, sold for 15/.; | 


much propriety. As a work of art, the Xanthian 
monument has little to recommend it. 

German Porrrarr Patntine. — M. 

whose genius, whilst yet in its dawn, was so 
warmly appreciated by Goéthe, has lately added 
to the Charlottenburgh Gallery of Illustrious Men 
from his pencil, portraits of Humboldt, Meyer- 
beer, Cornelius, Leopold, Buch, Rauch, Schelling, 
and Carl Ritter. He is, at present, occupied on 
the portrait of the naturalist Link, for the 
same collection. 

Lirerary Piracy.—The piractical booksellers 
of Belgium and Germany, are likely to secure a 
further impunity in their plunder. The nego- 
tiations opened by the French government with 
Prussia, Saxony, and Hanover, on this subject, 
have entirely failed. The German Cabinets, after 
consulting their booksellers, have replied that 
the benefits of an international copyright will 
not be reciprocal, for that the piracies of German 
works in France, are so trifling, that it is not 
worth their while to forego their own wholesale 
robberies’ to prevent them! The Hanoverian 
Minister frankly explained, that he did not 
think that his own or any other German govern- 
ment, would consent to the annihilation of a 
system which was profitable to so many of 
their subjects. This is precisely the 
ment employed in America. How then could 
soi-disant promoters of an international copy- 
right, profess to believe that by depriving the 
only two or three American authors whose 
books are much read in this country of pro 
tection, they would induce the booksellers of 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia to; refrain 
from publishing their unauthorised reprints 
of our literature. 

Paintine on Metat.—A method of ae 
fac-similes of chasing, or ere By 
metallic surfaces, whether spherical or flat, at a very 
trifling cost, compared with that of the process 
now in use, has been invented by Mr. O. Skinner. 
M. Felix Abbate has also discovered a process 
for printing on and ornamenting metallic 
surfaces. By this invention the most beautiful 
and permanent effects, hitherto obtained by 
inlaid work in wood and marble, are produced 
instantaneously at a very — cost. 

ArtJournaL Iutusrratep CataLoous.—We 
are desirous of correcting one or two errors that 
have accidentally been made in our catalogue of 
the Great Exhibition. The beautiful Stoves 
by Messrs. Jobson & Co., of Sheffield, illustrated 
in page 294, are manufactured from their own 





excavated in the neighbourhood of Mosul, and 
has obtained from the annals of those kings 
contemporary notices of events, which agree in 
a most remarkable manner with the statements 
preserved in sacred and oo history. Among 
other points of interest he has identified with 
Sennacherib the king who built the great palace 
of Koyunjik. 
Vicronia Srreer.— This street, although very 
far from completion, has been opened to the 
public, the funds for its formation having been 
raised grants from Parliament, charges on 
aaa rates, and private subscriptions, The 
total cost, so far, has been 250,000/., and 100,000/. 
more is-wanted to complete it. It will then 
ield the commissionersan income of] 6001. a year. 
t is proposed to devote a considerable portion 
of the district to the erection of large houses on 


designs and models, and for the trade in general, 
and not as stated, from the designs of Mr. 
Walton, for Mr. Burton, of London; Messrs. 
Jobson have, we are informed, recently removed 
their establishment to Derby. e other 
correction we would make -. in a Ra ; 
engraved in page 245, which is desi, y Mr. 
TK. Margetts, carved by H. Kyles, both of 
Oxford, and exhibited in their joint names. We 
have erroneously attributed it to Mr. Castle of 
Oxford, who, we believe, also exhibits a font, 
but of a different character, 

Loxpon Inpnovements—The space in Wel- 
lington Street South, at the back of Somerset 
House, is about to be occupied by a set of offices 
to be devoted to eo of the Inland 
Revenue Department. Mr. ennethorne has been 
appointed the architect. , 
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REVIEWS. 


ENGRAVINGS FROM THE WORKS OF FRA 
Anoetico. Published by the ARUNDEL 
Society. London, 


It will, we think, scarcely be disputed that much 
good has arisen from the publication and distribu- 
tion of various ancient works, which have been 
put forth by some one or other of the learned and 
scientific societies established in the metropolis ; 
they have brought to light many matters that were 
hidden, and enlarged the boundaries of knowledge 
in a variety of ways. But the grand object of all 
such efforts as are put forth by these bodies, should 
be practical utility, as applied to the requirements 
of the age in which we live, not a mere resuscita- 
tion of the old because it is old, and therefore 
popular with a few whose delight it is to hold con- 
verse with roy om but such an awakening of 
the dead, so to speak, as may benefit the living and 
interest them widely and comprehensively. It 
may, perhaps, be argued that the public are not 
called upon to interfere with the privileges of a 
body of gentlemen who choose to subscribe their 
guineas annually, and spend them as they think 
proper; and in the abstract the public have no 
such right of interference, but it is the duty of a 
journal like ours to take cognisance of their doings 
when placed before us, and to enter our protest, 
or offer suggestions, respecting them, as the case 
may seem to require. Now the Arundel Society 
is a society expressly established for ‘‘ promoting 
the knowledge of Art;”’ and the council may be 
of opinion, though most certainly we are not, that 
this object may be attained by the publication of 
such engravings as these, which can be useful only 
to such of our painters as are desirous of taking us 
back to the Pre-Raffaellite times: certainly the 
best service such subjects can do, is to afford sug- 
gestions to a very limited class of artists. Fiesole, 
better known as Fra Angelico, was a Florentine 
painter who lived during the first half of the 
fifteenth century, and his works are imbued with 
the spirit of his age and the quaint character which 
the art of painting even then assumed, supersti- 
tiously religious in sentiment, dry, and formal. 
Still he was an extraordinary painter for his time, 
and his works have always been regarded with 
much esteem by those who feel interest in the 
early examples of Christian Art. The four en- 
gravings just issued by the Arundel Society, 
form a portion of the series from the Chapel of 
Nicholas V., in the Vatican; the most important 
of the four is ‘‘ St. Stephen before the Council,’ 
beautifully engraved by E. E. Shiiffer ; the interest 
of this composition rests mainly with the draperies 
of the figures—there is too much sameness in the 
countenances of the characters, and too little expres- 
sion to renderthem attractive; we see nothing of the 
turbulent rage which exasperated the judges of 
the martyr to condemn him to be stoned. Another 
plate is “St. Matthew ” writing his gospel, and 
attended by an angel: the drawing of the Evan- 
gelist’s figure is less conventional than that of 
the others, and is really beautiful. The remaining 
two subjects are statuesque-like figures of “ St. 
Thomas” and “St. Bonaventura,” which call 
for no — remark. We again say that the 
Arundel Society may become a valuable auxiliary 
to the artists of our time, by coming somewhat 
nearer to the age in which we live. 


MONUMENT OF FREDERICK THE Great, Kino 
or Prussia. Printed by R. Decker, Berlin. 


This celebrated tribute to the great Prussian 
warrior which, for upwards of ten years was in 
course of construction by the architect Schinkel, 
and the sculptor Rauch, with a numerous staff of 
assistants, has been beautifully illustrated and 
published by M. Decker of Berlin, whose printing 
establishment has a wide reputation throughout 
Europe. We have received a co y of the work, 
in which the various descriptions of. the monument 
are translated into English. Our readers have 
been made acquainted at different times through 
our columns with the particular features of the 
original, it is therefore unnecessary to enter again 
upon the subject; we need only say that the illus- 
trations are engraved in outline in a most admirable 
style, with just so much of the shadow as suffices 
to give pictorial effect to the groups of figures, and 
to bring out the drawing of the latter very forcibly. 
The view of the complete monument is a highly 
finished engraving, while the whole is printed in a 
manner worthy of M. Decker’s establishment: we 
may possibly be in a position hereafter to afford our 
readers, by the introduction of some of the prints 


into our p es, exampl : 
cant ote ples of the style in which the 








InDIAN JouRNAL oF ARTS, SCIENCES, AND 

Manvuractures. Part VII. Published by 

P. R. Hunt, Madras. 
We are glad to see that this publication, (some of 
the earlier numbers of which we noticed a few 
months since, still retains its vitality: India is a 
wide and speculative field for others besides those 
who go thither in the hope of accumulating its 
gold, and a work, such as this professes to be, may 
prove of infinite value in promoting the advance 
of the intellectual and manufacturing arts. Two 
or three papers in this number are well written, 
but we think the wood-cuts would be better 
omitted, as we cannot in any way see what good 
purpose they serve; as works of art they are 
below criticism, and if they are placed there 
merely to show what the pupils in the Madras 
School of Arts can accomplish, however creditable 
they may be to learners, we think the pages might 
be profitably filled with more instructive matter to 
them as on as to the reader. The specimens of 
encaustic tiles are an exception to this remark ; 
they display taste in design, and cleverness of 
execution. We see it is intended to publish an 
‘Indian Sketch Book,” which will, perhaps, 
give us a clearer insight into the results of the 
education received by the pupils of the Madras 
school, and enable us to form an idea how far this 
education may exercise a beneficial influence on 
the arts and manufactures of our eastern possessions. 


Tue Cotrace Homes or ENGLAND. By J. W. 
Stevenson. Published by Hovutston & 
SToNEMAN, London; Stevenson & Co., 
Nottingham. 

How many thoughts does the title of this work 

suggest to a reflective mind! in fact, to any who 

has travelled through the length and breadth of 
our beautiful country, both in her manufacturing 
and agricultural districts, witnessing the squalor 
and wretchedness of the “‘ cottage homes” in some, 
and the comfort and contentment in others—con- 
trasts no less striking and painful than derogatory 
to our character as a wealthy, intellectual, and 
philanthropic nation. We can build costly edifices 
and endow them munificently for our poor when 
they are sick, while we too frequently neglect to 
provide for them such dwellings as shall bring 

**health to their bones,’’ and thereby often prevent 

those very maladies on which so much is expended 

to alleviate and cure. Every one who labours, 
however humbly, to elevate the condition of the 
working-man and add to the happiness of his few 

hours’ respite from the field and the factory, is a 

benefactor to his race, and a sincere friend to his 

country, and most undoubtedly, by no surer means 
can this be effected than by improving his home 
comforts in the shape of a respectable, cleanly, and 
sufficient dwelling-place. The object of Mr. 
Stevenson’s book is to show how this may be done 


at once effectually and economically : it contains a - 


number of elevations and ground-plans of cottages 
in various styles, with estimates of the cost of 
erection, information on the best materials to be 
used in their construction, in short, all that is 
necessary to be known on the subject. Earnestly 
would we recommend this publication to the notice 
of landlords, and territorial possessors; they will 
learn from it how much good may be done, even 
with limited means, to place their servants and 
dependants in a position which will unquestionably 
promote their happiness in this life, and may do 
not a little towards ensuring the same blessing in 
the next. oan 


THe ARCHITECTURAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

Part I. Published by G. Beit, London. 
We are pleased to announce a quarterly journal 
devoted to the due consideration of a branch of the 
arts so important as architecture, and which has 
no such periodical devoted to its interests. We 
are also gratified to notice an evident determination 
on the part of its editor to judge in a free and 
non-conventional style of the art in general. The 
present part contains many good articles, and 
sound criticisms; and the work altogether is full 
of abundant promise. 


Tue Cork River, rrom Lota Park. Litho- 
graphed by T. Picken, from a drawing by 
R. L. Storrorp. 
An interesting panoramic view of a portion of one 
of the most picturesque rivers in Ireland, where 
there are so many objects to arrest the attention of 
the lovers of beautiful scenery. The sketch is 
taken from a spot opposite Black Rock Castle, 
which forms an attractive object in the centre of 
the picture; behind the building is the high range 
of hills sloping towards the left, down to the 
water’s edge, and turning by a sharp angle the 
course of the river. The subject is treated with 
considerable boldness, and is effectively rendered. 





—— 


GotpeN DREAMS AND WaAkING : 
being the Adventures of a ode 
ap fornia Fare — — Islands. By Henry 

HAW. u e 

ss London y Smirx & E.per, 

The title of this volume is sufficiently explici 

is a good index to the contents of a work of mes Poon 

interest at the present time. It is a truthful 

narrative of adventures, very forcibly and clear! 
written; a fearful ‘‘ wakin reality” after rd 

‘golden dream” ofan enthusiastic young traveller 

Such a book is a great moral lesson not without 

its deep value to the young or inexperienced ; it 

is a wholesale counter-irritant to the ‘gold fever” 
of the day ; and a narrative of great interest to all 
who would travel only in books, and enjoy danger 
by their own firesides through the pages of the 
more daring adventurer. The great charm of the 
narrative is its stern and unpretending truthfulness, 


Tue Story Garpen. Published by Groom- 
BRIDGE & Sons, London. 
The principal tale in this little volume is entitled 
“The Valley Home ;”’ it describes the influences 
exercised by an old man and two young children, 
who visit them daily from a “‘ far-off and better 
country,”’ upon the juvenile inhabitants of the 
“valley ;’’ the story is written with much sweet- 
ness, and has an excellent moral inculcating peace 
and goodwill among those who dwell together. 
Thereare three or four shorter tales, of an allegorical 
character, equally instructive, though we are not 
sure that allegory is the best means through which 
the young mind may be taught; it sometimes 
enables the teacher, however, to present his lessons 
in a more attractive form than they would other- 
wise have, and this in a measure may justify its use. 





AN OVERLAND JOURNEY TO THE GREAT ExuiBt- 
TION, SHOWING A FEW EXTRA ARTICLES 
AND Visitors. By RicHarp Dore. Pub- 
lished by CHapMAN & HALt, London. 

It was naturally to be supposed that while the 

Great Exhibition was opening up a vast field 

of operation for the genuine and truthful illus- 

trator, as well as for all who regard the matter in 

a sober and matter-of-fact light, it would not be 

left untouched by the satirist, or the pencil of the 

caricaturist. And hence numerous have been the 
effusions which the humourists of the day have 
put forth in all forms and sizes; but, among the 
entire number of artists who have ventured upon 
ground so fruitful of fun and frolic, there is no one 
so competent to gather up its absurdities, real or 
imaginary, and to present them in their most 
acceptable shape, as Mr. Doyle; accordingly 
he has issued what may be called ‘‘ A panoramic 
view of the procession of all nations to the Crystal 

Palace,” headed by John Bull in propria — 

It would occupy more space than we can devote to 

the purpose to enter upon a detailed notice of the 

groups “ of all people and tongues ”’ here brought 
together; for not only is each group @ fund of 
amusement, but each individual in the group isa 
study of national character that cannot possibly 
be mistaken ; indeed, no description, however 
lengthened, could do the work justice ; it is one of 
those things that must be seen to be appreciated, 
for the burlesque of modern life and customs can 
scarcely be carried: further, even by the genius of 

Doyle himself. The designs are engraved on w 

by Messrs. Dalziel in a style that we have never 

seen surpassed in works of this kind; they are 
really artistic productions. 


View or THE TRANSEPT OF THE GREAT ExuI- 
BITION Buitpinc. Drawn by E. WALKER; 
lithographed 7 Day & Co. Published by 
ACKERMANN, London. t , 

This is decidedly the point d’appui of the aor 

lous structure in Hyde Park ; all visitors are stru 

by the beauty and immensity, as well as the ~~ 

like lightness, of the interior as seen from the 

southern entrance of the transept, the point — 
for this view. It is very faithfully delinea' ~ 
and put upon the stone with the ability gueriatt 
by the name of Mr. Day; and will form a ng 
souvenir of the Great Exhibiton, acceptable to 


CYcLoPDIA OF THE USEFUL ARTS. Edited 

CHARLES ToMLINSON. Published by a 
Virtve, London. 

The useful arts, mechanical and 

factures, — = ee mt 

this very useful reference » now pud 

Parts. “rhe subjects are all treated with jin 

and ability, and are described most luci Ae B 

aided by a series of well executed plates = ro 

cuts, A supplementary sheet is given, speed 

of the construction of the Great Exhibition bul 

in Hyde Park, with numerous illustrations, W 

will be of permanent interest. 
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